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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE past momentous month has served to remind us anew that 
the world knows little of its greatest men and understands 

less of its greatest events. So unintelligible is 
— Sea-power to landsmen, despite the oceans of ink 

that have been wasted in trying to explain it— 
where Mahan failed lesser men can hardly hope to succeed—that 
the resources of civilization have to be exhausted in trying to 
make clear what should be as plain as a pikestaff. Analogies 
between different forms of warfare, like all analogies, are liable 
to be misleading. But if we attempt to translate the great naval 
battle into military terms, if we explain “ Jutland ” in “ Verdun ” 
language, we shall be nearer the mark than those who found 
nothing better to do than to “crab” the splendid seamen who 
have rendered incomparable services to European civilization 
these two years, and complain that our Jellicoes and Beattys 
have lost the “Nelson touch” at the very moment they had 
crippled the enemy fleet and by their brilliant dispositions were 
within an ace of achieving a coup besides which the annihilation 
of Trafalgar would have paled. We can hardly be accused of 
belonging to the gushing brigade, of pretending that every British 
performance is wonderful when it is commonplace or a failure. The 
National Review forms no part of the Slobber Press, which daily 
depicts essentially little men as really great men, and day in, day 
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out insists that “ all is for the best under the best of all possibles.”’ 
Had the British Navy taken “ the knock” at Skager-Rack, as the 
enemy prefers to call it, we should have been the first to acknow- 
ledge the fact, we should have made no attempt to minimize 
the misfortune but should have exploited it in endeavouring to 
arouse the nation to some sense of our peril in a life-and-death 
struggle with so formidable a Power as Germany. But when 
for the first time in this portentous war, thanks to the sleepless 
vigilance of our sailors and the consummate handling of our 
Fleets, we have inflicted a heavy and humiliating blow upon 
a hated and hateful enemy which may prove irretrievable, and 
which has anyhow given greater security to ourselves and our 
Allies than anything that had happened previously, why should 
we hide our light under a bushel and go about pulling long faces, 
belittling an historic achievement and explaining away imaginary 
“blunders”? ? If officers of the British Navy, with their stern 
standard of efficiency, have any fault to find with minor tactics 
at any moment of those fateful hours when they held German 
sea-power in the hollow of their hand, that is their business—there 
can be nothing wrong with British strategy which brought over- 
whelming force to the decisive point. But civilians, who have had 
few occasions so far for rejoicing in this war, must be permitted 
to enjoy this striking demonstration of British sea-power, as to 
which the more intelligent never had any misgivings, though this 
taste of its quality is none the less welcome now that at last it 
has had its first serious opportunity of revealing its superiority as 
a fighting machine over a furtive foe. 


THE world would be ringing with the new “First of June,” 
compared with which the original “ Glorious First of June” was 
: a comparatively tame affair, had anything com- 

rie sere parable occurred on land—had, e.g. the military 
power of Germany been beaten and driven from the 

field by the military power of France. Experts who resent 
poaching on their preserves will be doubtless annoyed at the 
comparison, as, after their kind, they resist every effort at simpli- 
fication, but if strategy be applied common sense, as we are 
invited to believe, we ought to be able to understand what 
happened off the coast of Jutland in spite of “low visibility.” 


} 
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Assume that a German army containing half a dozen Divisions 
had attacked a French army at Verdun or elsewhere of approxi- 
mately equal strength though with powerful reserves, that the 
latter after sustaining substantial damage was reinforced by several 
more French Divisions which inflicted at least as much punish- 
ment on the Germans as the French themselves had sustained ; 
that when this minor battle was raging the main German army, 
comprising say twenty Divisions, appeared on the scene, unaware 
of the fact that the French by masterly manceuvring had suc- 
ceeded in bringing up from an immense distance at an incredible 
pace their main army of about double the German strength ; 
that the French at one moment outflanked the Germans, who 
only escaped one of- the most crushing disasters in history, 
compared with which Sedan and Metz were sorry jests, by the 
skin of their teeth through climatic conditions over which they 
had no control, and retreated heavily pursued and punished, and 
suffering losses computed at approximately a third of their first- 
line troops. That is, roughly speaking, what happened during 
the fateful night of May 31 to June 1 at Horn Reef, which we 
hope will live in history as the Battle of Jutland, as a more 
attractive designation. Things naturally occur infinitely more 
quickly at sea than on land, because fleets move a hundredfold 
faster than armies, so we are prepared to be told that this 
amateurish attempt to treat battleships as Divisions only confuses, 
though we maintain that it gives a fair impression of what occurred. 
We share to the full the keen disappointment of the Grand Fleet, 
who, after their wearisome, anxious, monotonous, unending vigil, 
realized that at last for one golden moment Providence had 
delivered the enemy into their hands and that they were in a 
position to annihilate the German High Seas Fleet, and shatter 
for all time the dream of Mailed Fists to dominate the ocean. 
It was maddening that through no fault of theirs the cup should 
be dashed from their lips, their depression being increased by 
the dread that “ Never again” would the enemy face the music. 
But if the Germans skulk in canals for the remainder of the war 
they will certainly be compelled to surrender their fleet at its 
close. On this Great Britain will be immovable and will be 
enthusiastically backed by the Dominions. 
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WuitE keenly sympathizing with their bitter disappointment, 
made infinitely sad by the loss of so many splendid lives, the upper- 
TAP most feeling on shore is of gratitude and admiration 
sal for the Navy, so happily expressed by the King, who 
almost alone in London at the time—thanks to his 
knowledge of the sea-—appreciated from the first what had actually 
happened and replied to Admiral Jellicoe’s birthday telegram as 
follows (June 3, 1916): “I am deeply touched by the message 
which you have sent me on behalf of the Grand Fleet. It reaches 
me on the morrow of a battle which has once more displayed the 
splendid gallantry of the officers and men under your command. 
I mourn the loss of brave men, many of them personal friends of 
my own, who have fallen in their country’s cause. Yet even 
more do I regret that the German High Seas Fleet, in spite of 
its heavy losses, was enabled by the misty weather to evade the 
full consequences of an encounter they have always professed to 
desire, but for which when the opportunity arrived they showed 
no inclination. Though the retirement of the enemy immediately 
after the opening of the general engagement robbed us of the 
opportunity of gaining a decisive victory, the events of last 
Wednesday amply justify my confidence in the valour and 
efficiency of the Fleets under your command.” Subsequently the 
King spent several days with the Grand Fleet, at the close of his 
visit sending this message to its great Commander-in-Chief : 
“T am thankful to have had this opportunity of congratulating 
you and the Grand Fleet on the result of the recent engagement 
in the North Sea. Assure all ranks and ratings that the name of 
the British Navy never stood higher in the eyes of their fellow- 
countrymen, whose pride and confidence in their achievements 
are unabated. Good luck and God-speed. May your future 
efforts be blessed with complete success.—-GrorcE R.I.” 


To another monarch—of a vastly different character—we are 
indebted for a demonstration on the Battle of Jutland which 
“ally agape 

Wilhehn at materially helped us to realize its importance and 

: cleared up the fog caused by the inept and depress- 
Wilhelmshaven . + : 

ing document originally issued from the Admiralty, 

which suggested to the uninitiated and even to some experts that 

Admiral Beatty’s Battle Cruiser Squadron had been successfully 
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lured into a German trap—probably a mine-field—and had been 
heavily punished for its temerity, whereas the “luring” was 
the other way. Wilhelm II hastened to Wilhelmshaven on his 
fleet’s return to “ put his foot in it,” if we may believe an official 
telegram from Berlin via Amsterdam, describing how, on June 5, 
the all-Highest War Lord “ addressed delegations from all the 
vessels which took part in the battle of Skager-Rack, the men being 
drawn up on shore.” He reminded his audience : “ Whenever in 
past years I have visited my fleet at Wilhelmshaven I have always 
rejoiced from the depths of my heart at the sight of the growing 
fleet and the growing harbour. I have looked with satisfaction 
upon the young crews drawn up in the drill-shed ready to take the 
oath. Many thousands of you have seen eye to eye with your 
superior War Lord when, on your taking the oath, he reminded you 
of your duty and your task, but above all of the fact that when the 
German fleet went to war it would have to fight against gigantic 
superiority” (our italics). So at last “the cat is let out of the 
bag,” and those who obstinately maintained through good report 
and ill report that the German Emperor was building a fleet for 
the single and exclusive purpose of fighting Great Britain are 
now seen to be less of lunatics than they were supposed to be 
while the great Potsdam plot was being hatched. Apparently 
in secret conclave at Wilhelmshaven the German Emperor 
habitually told his sailors that it was against the Mistress of 
the Seas that they would measure themselves, which establishes 
once and for all the nauseous hypocrisy of his “ friendly ” utter- 
ances in this country about “ blood being thicker than water,” 
and nothing being further from his thoughts than a naval war 
with England, which formed the stock-in-trade of our Potsdam 
Press and our Potsdam Party and even enabled Wilhelm II to 
interfere with the British Naval Programme and advise British 
First Lords (Lord Tweedmouth in 1908 to wit) against building 
any more ships, while he confided to the Daily Telegraph, which 
palmed off this fable on the British public, that the German 
fleet was being built in order to help Great Britain against Japan ! 
However, all this humbug has now gone by the board,. and we 
learn “on the highest accessible authority” that Wilhelm II 
is a faux bonhomme. He is the principal villain of the piece and 
our arch-enemy, always animated by a devouring ambition to 
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capture Neptune’s trident, and exceedingly astute and successful 
in his dealings with British snobs, social, editorial, financial, 
and Ministerial, who danced to his piping and would do so again 
to-morrow if they dared. 


As the Mailed Fist confessed at Wilhelmshaven in the excitement 


of his recent “victory”: “This consciousness has become a 
“Der Tar” tradition with the fleet, as it has been already with 
pe lt ad the army, from the times of Frederick the Great. 


Prussia, as well as Germany, was always surrounded 
by superior enemies. Therefore it was possible to forge our nation 
into one mass which hoarded up, in itself, endless forces ready to 
be let loose when necessity demanded.” This is pleasant reading 
for His Majesty’s innumerable British dupes who invited us to 
disarm on the faith of his friendship and Germany’s notorious love 
of peace. “I have never before journeyed to you in such spirits 
as I do to-day. Through decades the personnel of the German 
fleet has been built up from men from all parts of Germany. In 
peace time this laborious work has always been carried out with 
the one thought before us, namely, that when the time should 
come we would prove what we can accomplish. Then the Great 
War year came. Envious enemies suddenly attacked the Father- 
land (Belgium, e.g. ?), the army and the fleet were ready, but for 
the fleet a hard time of resignation now began. While the army 
in hot fighting against superior enemies could slowly conquer 
one after the other, the fleet in vain waited for a fight. Numerous 
isolated deeds allotted to it clearly manifested the heroic spirit 
which filled it. But what it longed for it could not prove yet. 
Month after month elapsed. Great successes were gained on land, 
and still the hour had not struck for the navy. In vain proposal 
after proposal was made to bring the enemy into the field.” The 
suggestion being that our Jellicoes, Beattys, and Sturdees 
remained in harbour while the German High Canal Fleet peram- 
bulated the oceans and commanded the seas. “Then, finally, 
the day came” (our italics). We attach no little importance to this 
admission because, although we should not take the Kaiser's 
evidence on everything, he may be regarded as speaking “ the 
last word ” upon what is or is not Der Tag. He tells us “in one,” 
to use a homely expression, that the battle of Skager-Rack was 
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the long awaited Zag, which must cause no small annoyance 
to the retired Admiral von Tirpitz, the co-father of the German 
navy, who has publicly sworn by all his gods that there never 
had been any Tag, which was a wicked British invention.* 


Now. we know there was a Tag, and this Tag has come and 
gone. It was thus described by the German Emperor in this 
Esit Britich — speech at Wilhelmshaven. “ The gigantic 
Msi a eet of Albion, ruler of the seas, which since 

Trafalgar for a hundred years had imposed on the 
whole world the ban of sea tyranny, and had surrounded itself with 
a nimbus of invincibleness and insuperability, came into the field. 
Its Admiral, more almost than any one else, was an enthusiastic 
admirer of the German Fleet, a brave leader at the head of a Fleet 
which had at its disposal splendid material and the bravest veteran 
sailors. Thus the superior British Armada approached, and our 
Fleet engaged it, and what happened? The British Fleet was 
beaten. The first great hammer-blow was struck, and the nimbus 
of British world-supremacy had disappeared. Like an electric spark 
the news rushed through the world and caused unprecedented 
jubilation everywhere where German hearts beat, and also among 


* In an indignant interview with Senator Beveridge (reproduced in the Daily 
Telegraph, March 27, 1915) Admiral von Tirpitz thus denounced the suggestion that 
there had ever been such a toast in the German navy as Auf dem Tag. “An 
infamous English lie. I say on my honour asa man and an officer that I never heard 
such a toast proposed, never drank such a toast, and never heard such a toast being 
proposed or drunk. It is past belief that sensible people should believe such stuff.” 
Meanwhile Herr Ernst Lissauer, decorated by the German Emperor in 1914 for his 
beautiful anthem “ The Hymn of Hate,” shares the view of his Sovereign humbly held 
by ourselves that it was the practice of German messes to toast “ The Day,” which 
has now at last dawned. The following verse from “The Hymn of Hate” would 
appear to be conclusive because it is detached and disinterested testimony : 


In the Captain’s mess, in the banquet-hall, 

Sat feasting the officers, one and all, 

Like a sabre-blow, like the swing of a sail, 

One seized his glass held high to hail ; 
Sharp-snapped like the stroke of a rudder’s play, 
Spoke three words only: “To the Day!” 
Whose glass this fate ? 

They had all but a single hate. 

Who was thus known ? 

They had one foe, and one alone—England ! 
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our brave Allies. That is the success of the Battle of the North 
Sea. A new chapter in the history of the world has been opened 
by you. The German Fleet has been able to defeat a superior 
English Fleet.” Curiously enough, after thus ecstatically cele- 
brating Der Tag and the downfall of British Sea-Power, the orator 
inconsequently added, ‘“‘ The enemy must be beaten,” as German 
naval officers among his hearers who are not precisely fools, 
realized. The peroration was as follows: “In these days, when 
the enemy before Verdun is slowly beginning to collapse, when 
our Allies have driven the Italians from mountain to mountain 
and are still driving them back, you have accomplished this 
beautiful and grand deed. The world was prepared for anything, 
but never for the victory of the German Fleet over the British. 
A start has been made. Fear will creep into the bones of the 
enemy. Boys! what you have done you did for our Fatherland, 
so that for all time it may have a free way on all seas for its 
industry and its strength. Therefore, join me in a cheer for our 
dear, beloved, beautiful Fatherland. Hurrah ! hurrah ! hurrah ! ” 
As the reader is aware, we have continuously maintained that 
the German Emperor is by far the greatest of British assets. He 
saves us from ourselves. 


It must be admitted in palliation of this performance that the 
British Government had played into the hands of Kaiser Wilhelm 
. and of our enemies everywhere on both sides of the 
at A Atlantic by giving the Germans twenty hours’ 

start with their falsehoods, and then by seeming to 
confirm them by the astounding announcement on the evening 
of June 2. British sailors returning from the “rout” of the 
German Fleet—the phrase is the Premier’s—rubbed their eyes 
as they read this unrecognizable account issued under the auspices 
of Mr. Balfour, though there is a suspicion of the “ Churchill 
touch” about it, and it was disquieting subsequently to find 
that Mr. Churchill was still haunting the Admiralty and allowed 
to read, edit, and misrepresent the reports of our Admirals—a 
strange réle for a self-constituted Opposition leader seeking to 
destroy the Government of which he is the best friend, as no one 
would displace any Minister to make room for the late First Lord. 
This, be it remembered, was the first intimation to the public 
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that there had been a naval battle, and it would be no exaggeration 
to say that it caused something approaching panic in London 
and elsewhere. 
June 2, 7 P.M. 

The Secretary of the Admiralty makes the following announce- 
ment: “On the afternoon of Wednesday, May 31, a naval engage- 
ment took place off the coast of Jutland. The British ships on 
which the brunt of the fighting fell were the Battle Cruiser Fleet 
and some cruisers and light cruisers, supported by four fast 
battleships. Among those the losses were heavy. The German 
Battle Fleet, aided by low visibility, avoided prolonged action with 
our main forces, and soon after these appeared on the scene the 
enemy returned to port, though not before receiving severe damage 
from our battleships. The battle cruisers Queen Mary, Indefatig- 
able, Invincible, and the cruisers Defence and Black Prince were 
sunk. The Warrior was disabled, and after being towed for some 
time had to be abandoned by her crew. It is also known that the 
destroyers Tipperary, Turbulent, Fortune,Sparrowhawk, and Ardent 
were lost, and six others are not yet accounted for. No British 
battleships or light cruisers were sunk. The enemy’s losses were 
serious. At least one battle cruiser was destroyed and one 
severely damaged ; one battleship reported sunk by our destroyers 
during a night attack; two light cruisers were disabled, and 
probably sunk. The exact number of enemy destroyers disposed 
of during the action cannot be ascertained with any certainty, 
but it must have been large.” We should almost have thought 
that the authorship and publication of this communiqué, which 
can never have been a colourable epitome of the Commander-in- 
Chief’s report, would have been an offence under the Defence of 
the Realm Act. 


SoME one, whose precise identity so far remains undisclosed, had 
apparently been allowed to pick out the raw materials of a disaster 
re and pitchfork them without qualification or explana- 
, tion at the Press—a second and sounder apprecia- 
of Disaster ‘ raat 
tion of the battle being issued too late to correct 
the commentators. We cannot see that our profession is in any 
way to blame for taking this first communiqué seriously and 
misjudging the situation, though for the attacks on the Admirals" 
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of a certain discredited clique there is not the vestige of an excuse. 
Whitehall elected to tell the worst and assume the worst, leaving 
the rest to the imagination, which was neither fair to the Navy 
nor to the nation, and did incalculable and irretrievable harm in 
neutral communities, as British diplomats can testify. It was, 
however, significant and satisfactory that neither in Paris, Petro- 
grad, nor Rome, where the British Navy inspires unbounded 
confidence and Boche propaganda is habitually discounted, was 
it ever believed that Der Tag had resulted as represented, and 
the keenest satisfaction was subsequently felt as official Germany 
was constrained to confess to one “ first-class lie’ after another. 
The second Admiralty communiqué stated the total loss of British 
destroyers as eight, adding that the Commander-in-Chief had been 
able to form a closer estimate of the losses sustained by the enemy. 
Against our three battle cruisers, three armoured cruisers, and 
eight destroyers sunk, one German Dreadnought battleship of the 
Kaiser class had been blown up in an attack by British destroyers, 
another Dreadnought battleship of similar calibre was believed 
to have been sunk by gunfire. “ Of three German battle cruisers— 
two of which it is believed were the Derfflinger and the Lutzow— 
one was blown up, another was heavily engaged by our Battle 
Fleet and was seen to be disabled and stopping, and the third 
was observed to be seriously damaged.” One German light 
cruiser and six German destroyers were sunk, while two more 
light cruisers were disabled. Moreover, three other German 
battleships had been repeatedly hit, and a submarine was rammed 
and sunk. 


MEANWHILE Berlin was beflagged, the school-children were given 
a holiday, the firmament was darkened with hysterical congratu- 
; lations which hurtled from one part of the empire 
Berlin 
beflarged to another, and the most grotesque statements 
were circulated of phenomenal British losses, the 
injuries of the German fleet being represented as practically nil. 
According to the first German official communiqué, their only 
losses were of one old battleship, the Pommern (13,000 tons), an 
insignificant cruiser, the Frauenlob, and a light cruiser, the 
Wiesbaden. On the following day (June 4) the Admiralty published 
a more serious account of the action, which put a very different 
complexion upon it—stating, however, that until the Commander- 
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in-Chief had been able to consult the officers engaged and to write 
fully any attempt at a detailed history would be “ premature.” 
“ But the results are quite plain. The Grand Fleet came in touch 
with the German High Seas Fleet at 3.30 on the afternoon of 
May 31. The leading ships of the two fleets carried on a vigorous 
fight, in which battle cruisers, fast battleships, and subsidiary craft 
all took an active part.” On both sides “ the losses were severe.” 
But when the British Battle Fleet “ came into contact with the 
German High Seas Fleet a very brief period sufficed to compel the 
latter, who had been severely punished, to seek refuge in their 
protected waters.” The enemy escaped complete disaster through 
“ low visibility and mist.” ‘“‘ And although the Grand Fleet were 
now and then able to get into momentary contact with their 
opponents no continuous action was possible. They continued the 
pursuit until the light had wholly failed; while the British 
destroyers were able to make a successful attack upon the enemy 
during the night.” After driving the enemy into port, Sir John 
Jellicoe “ returned to the main scene of action and scoured the sea 
in search of disabled vessels,” after which he returned on June 1 to 
his bases 400 miles away, refuelled his Fleet, and in the evening 
of June 2 “ was again ready to put to sea.”’ British losses had 
been fully stated and there was nothing to add or subtract. 
““ Enemy losses are less easy to determine. That the accounts 
they have given to the world are false is certain, and we cannot 
yet be sure of the exact truth. But from such evidence as has 
come to our knowledge the Admiralty entertain no doubt that 
the German losses are heavier than the British—not merely 
relatively to the strength of the two Fleets, but absolutely.” 
There was “ the strongest ground for supposing that included in 
the German losses are two battleships, two Dreadnought battle 
cruisers of the most powerful type, two of the latest light cruisers 
(Wiesbaden and Elbing), a light cruiser of the Rostock type, the 
light cruiser Frauenlob, at least nine destroyers, and a submarine.” 


GERMANY confirmed the impression that she was lying by rigidly 
closing Wilhelmshaven against all comers, not a solitary German 
being allowed to see the victors. A week after the 
battle the German Admiralty made this naive 
confession: “For military reasons we refrained 
till now from making public the loss of the vessels Zadzow and 


“ Military 
Reasons” 
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Rostock. In view of the wrong interpretation of this measure, 
and moreover in order to frustrate English legends about gigantic 
losses on our side, these reasons must now be dropped. Both 
vessels were lost on their way to harbour after attempts had failed 
to keep the heavily damaged vessels afloat.” Countless British 
battleships, battle cruisers, etc., continued to be sunk by German 
communiqués long after they were in port, including the Warspite, 
Princess Royal, Birmingham, Marlboroughand several more. Though 
any information was thought good enough for the British Press, 
after some delay and the first bad impression had been made, 
a review of the engagement from “a naval officer of high rank ”’ 
was placed at the disposal of the Associated Press of America. 
He ridiculed the idea of a German trap, as our Fleet had gone out 
to fight with the object of engaging the German High Seas Fleet, 
interrupted their plan, and drove them back into harbour. It 
has since become known that we achieved far more than this, 
as it is publicly stated and uncontradicted that Sir John Jellicoe 
succeeded in cutting off the enemy from his base and appeared 
to be about to celebrate a Tag worth remembering when the 
Germans made their lucky escape. We need not seek far-fetched 
explanations of German stategy, which was fairly simple and 
sound so far as it went. Our Battle Cruiser Squadron had con- 
tinuously sought to draw out the circumspect High Seas Fleet 
from its seclusion, and if it now emerged it was because its 
Commander-in-Chief, Admiral von Scheer, was convinced that 
the German Battle Fleet plus the Battle Cruiser Squadron could 
dispose of Sir David Beatty’s “little packet” in the absence of 
Admiral Jellicoe. Our readers will know much more about the 
engagement, discussed in these pages without any inside knowledge, 
because Admiral Jellicoe’s Dispatch is already overdue. They 
will realize in what masterly fashion the Grand Fleet was handled, 
and the brilliant tactics of our Battle Cruiser Squadron. 


THERE appear to have been four phases, the first opening with 
the action between the battle cruisers of the two Fleets at a 
range of about six miles. The second phase began 
with the arrival of battleships on both sides. As 
the “naval officer of high rank” informed the Associated Press 
of America, ‘‘The Germans arrived first, but before their arrival 
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our three battle cruisers had been blown up,” though at that time 
it was uncertain whether as a result of gunfire or by torpedo. 
It is now known that the Queen Mary, the Indefatigable, and the 
Indefencible were all sunk by gunfire, and it is not denied that 
at the outset the German gunners were accurate and deadly with 
their salvos. But as British gunners warmed up and registered 
hits German gunnery deteriorated, while our shooting progres- 
sively improved. The third phase was the engagement of battle- 
ships on both sides, which was never more than partial. The 
moment the enemy saw the British Battle Fleet their one idea 
was to adjourn Der Tag. Their destroyer attack was a failure, 
whereas when during their stampede homewards the German 
Battle Fleet got among the British destroyers, which provided 
the fourth phase, there was great execution by these dashing and 
devoted craft. We are told by the authority already quoted that 
“‘ the Zeppelins did not play the part which was attributed to them. 
Only one appeared, and remained in action a very brief time, 
retiring under heavy fire, evidently badly damaged. The weather 
conditions were such that it is doubtful whether any aircraft 
would have been of much service.” The suggestion that the 
Queen Mary had been bombed by Zeppelins is denied, but it is 
undeniable that Zeppelins are valuable scouts, the lack of which 
handicaps the British Fleet. No surprises have so far been reported 
either in the shape of 17-in. guns or any of the diabolical monkey- 
tricks in which Germans might be expected to excel. The Battle 
of Jutland is not very unlike many other British naval victories, 
save in the grievous loss of officers and men. 


THE first list of casualties contained the names of 330 officers, 
and all told we lost 6000 of the most precious and valuable 

of British lives—our sailors being the very 
Cyr tae flower of the community. Among them were two 
of our best Admirals, Rear-Admiral Hood on the Invincible, 
and Rear-Admiral Arbuthnot, commanding the armoured 
cruisers from the Defence. The Queen Mary (Captain Prowse) 
carried 1000 men; the Indefatigable (Captain Sowerby) had a 
complement of 790, the Invincible, Admiral Sturdee’s Flagship 
in the decisive battle of the Falkland Islands on December 8, 
1914 (Captain Arthur Cay), carried 780; the Defence (Captain 
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Stanley Ellis) 850; the Black Prince (Captain Bonham) 700. 
Although the Warrior was sunk her crew were fortunately saved. 
Our losses on the destroyers were considerable, though not so 
heavy as was feared at first. Their officers and men, like all our 
officers and men, are irreplaceable. The enemy surprised us for 
the first time by picking up nearly two hundred of our missing. 
It took His Majesty’s Ministers some time to realize the achieve- 
ment of the Navy, and there is a general feeling that whereas such 
public services as politicians render Parties are abundantly and 
even superabundantly rewarded, as we see every time an Honours 
List appears with its perpetual Gilbert Parkers and Max Aitkens, 
we are “ near”’ if not positively stingy to the Fleet to which the 
nation and Empire owe their existence and security. It was 
a fortnight after the Battle of Jutland before the Prime Minister 
mentioned the subject, though happily, as we have seen, the King 
had from the outset given the country a lead which helped us to 
appreciate the truth. As Mr. Asquith informed his constituents 
at Ladybank (June 14) : “ The German Fleet, after a period of pro- 
longed and inglorious seclusion, at last ventured out into the open, 
apparently in the hope that it might catch our seamen unawares 
and achieve at any rate a temporary and a piecemeal success. 
If that was their calculation it was woefully disappointed. The 
action of May 31, fought, it should be noted, on the eve of the 
anniversary of the ‘ glorious 1st of June’ which is one of the red- 
letter days in our Admiralty Calendar—that action was worthy 
of the best and the most splendid traditions of the British Navy.” 
The enemy, “ driven back into his ports without so much as making 
an effort to grapple with the main body of our Grand Fleet, had 
the temerity at first to claim what was really a rout as a victory. 
A victory! A couple more such victories and there would be 
nothing left worth speaking of of the Germany Navy. By sealing 
up his principal port from public view, and by what is now acknow- 
ledged to have been a deliberate official perversion of the real 
facts, he hoped to conceal the scope and the serious character 
of his losses. The truth is slowly leaking out; it always does 
sooner or later; but its full extent is even yet not realized and 
appreciated.” 
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In his delightful tribute to Sir Christopher Cradock keenly 
appreciated by the Navy, who are grateful to the First Lord for 

going to York (June 16) and paying this compli- 
Ede eg ment to a beloved and distinguished officer un- 

worthily treated in his life, Mr. Balfour referred to 
the “ paradox that at the very moment when sounds of victory 
are in our ears we should be assembled here to commemorate a 
naval occasion (Coronel) on which victory did not crown our arms, 
and in which failure, though a glorious failure, was the lot of those 
who represented us, and yet I think it is a true instinct that makes 
the people not merely of Yorkshire, but of Britain, recognize that 
in Admiral Cradock they are dealing with more than the gallant 
Commander of an unsuccessful action.” Thus the Prime Minister 
pronounces Der Tag to be a German “ rout,” and Mr. Balfour, who 
has always shown himself particularly averse to premature exulta- 
tion, describes it as a British “ victory.” Shall we ever know the 
full extent of the German defeat or the actual German losses, 
which substantially exceed the highest published Admiralty 
estimate ? Mr. Asquith declares that two more such Tags would 
practically leave nothing of the German Navy, thus endorsing 
the view that the enemy lost about 30 per cent. of his line of 
battle, say eight capital ships. The Germans make such a business 
of bluffing that they cannot be surprised if their amazing official 
and semi-official performances arouse considerable suspicion and 
predispose the world to believe that things may be even worse 
than they are. Governments which make public confession of 
lying “for military reasons” are suspected of further lying for 
naval reasons concerning naval losses. The internment of Wil- 
helmshaven when all Germany was pining to hail the conquerors 
of hated Albion provoked eager speculation among neutrals— 
as a general rule easily bamboozled by the Boches—who between 
them arrived at certain conclusions as to the German ships put 
out of action. In addition to the Lutzow, tardily acknowledged 
by the German Admiralty to be lost, the Derfflinger is alleged to 
have been sunk by the Tiger. The Seydliz is likewise thought 
to have been disposed of. The Pommern was not, we are told, 
the old Pommern previously sunk in the Baltic by a British 
submarine, but a modern super-Dreadnought, the Salamis, 
which borrowed the Pommern’s name when misfortune overtook 
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her. Among other big ships on this neutral schedule are the 
Ostfriesland, the Thuringen, the Katserin, the Rheinland, and the 
Konig, to say nothing of the Hindenburg, about which opinion 
is more divided. Where, again, is the Von der Than? Besides 
these capital ships the Danes and Dutch, who have good sources 
of information, declare that Germany lost at least seventeen 
destroyers, several light cruisers, and some submarines. All the 
British Navy seeks is another Tag. 


THE British Navy gave a very good account of itself in its first 
great fleet action for over a hundred years, during which nothing 

has been lost of those qualities which won “the 
bn ae the freedom of the seas,” to which our seamen have 

e ° : . 

once more made good their claim. The Man in 
the Street must look to it that the prize for which the man in 
the Fleet is prepared to lay down his life is not hereafter frittered 
away by British politicians, either to gratify their own fads or 
to please neutrals who do little enough to please us. The country 
expects the First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. Balfour, who has 
brought that administrative peace to the Navy which strengthens 
its arm, to protect our Sea-Power against incompetent colleagues, 
who seem far less keen on beating the Boche than on hampering 
the Fleet. Mr. Balfour was entitled to declare (June 7) that 
to-day at sea the Germans “are relatively far inferior to what 
they were before the battle,” as might be gathered from its bearing 
on three problems, viz. invasion, blockade, command of the sea 
for commercial intercourse, which was a “ practically exhaustive ” 
enumeration, as there was nothing more the Fleet could do than 
“blockade the coasts of your enemies, secure your own shores, 
and drive the enemy commerce off the sea.” He described 
invasion as “one of the many unfulfilled dreams which this war 
has dissipated for ever ”’—a dictum which we trust will be taken 
to heart by those who would allow this bogey to influence our 
strategy. Mr. Balfour likewise inquired whether the rulers of 
Germany could have any doubt but that “the blockade is more 
secure than it ever was before, and that we have it in our power 
to increase our grip?” So we have, but unfortunately the 
control of the blockade has been removed from the Admiralty 
and the Prize Court to some amorphous committee at the Foreign 
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Office, largely recruited from the Bar and the Board of Trade. 
Of the Boches our Battle Fleets have no fear, but they are terrified 
of Downing Street, where the Declaration of London was hatched, 
and whence British Sea-Power is systematically sniped and the 
war cruelly prolonged by influences which are not even out in 
the open. 


Mr. Batrour tantalizes us with this question as to whether 
Germany can doubt that we could “increase our grip” if we 
” would. Germany knows that if we chose we could 
Mh ae practically strangle her and bring her to our terms 

within reasonable time, 7.e. before our spendthrift 
Coalition ruins us. But Germany has every reason to believe that 
the same factors which have succeeded in sterilizing the Allied 
Blockade will continue to operate in her favour with equal 
success. Now that six thousand of our “very best” have laid 
down their lives to maintain the Blockade, the nation is keener 
than ever that the Navy be allowed a free hand to do its own 
job in its own way, unhampered by Fabian civil servants or 
miscreate “international lawyers”? who infest various Depart- 
ments. Sir Edward Grey has never treated the public fairly on 
this thorny topic, which he has made as confusing as possible, 
for the simple reason that the truth would provoke more indigna- 
tion than any Government could reasonably hope to survive. 
The reader has only to peruse the Foreign Minister’s admissions 
in correspondence with the Washington Government to realize 
that under cover of this bogus blockade neutral nations adjoin- 
ing Germany have been so many funnel-pipes for supplying our 
enemy, from whom the Prime Minister publicly pledged his Govern- 
ment to exclude all commodities from March 1915 onwards. 
While refuting his British critics with one set of facts the Foreign 
Minister confutes the American Ambassador by the very case made 
in this country against the Foreign Office. We are continually 
told that though the Blockade may have been lax in the past, 
it is now exceedingly close—a legend corroborated by lurid tales 
of German shortage, kept on tap in the “ Wait and See” Press 
ever since October 1914, and trotted out whenever the demand 
for action becomes pressing. We unhesitatingly reject these 
yarns, coming as they do from interested parties which have so 
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far been demonstrably wrong throughout the war. It is some- 
what suspicious that whenever inquiry is made the Blockade has 
either “just been screwed up,” or is “just about to be screwed 
up.” Our Allies, our Dominions, public opinion everywhere 
insistently demand an effective Blockade, and won’t be happy 
until they get it. The obstructionists consist of a handful of 
officials, cosmopolitan sentimentalists, and hyphenate financiers, 
with an unhealthy pull upon our policy systematically exercised on 
behalf of “my spiritual home.” If only the “ Unseen Handful ” 
would operate in the open we should know where we were. 


THE influence of Der Tag upon the Baltic was instantaneously felt, 
being followed up by a skilful Russian Destroyer attack upon a 
large German convoy escorted by armed liners and 
destroyers, of which even Berlin could not deny 
that one was sunk, from which we may infer that 
there were other considerable losses. Then the much-advertised 
combined offensive by sea and land upon Riga, which was under- 
stood to be the next item in Falkenhayn’s programme, was hence- 
forward relegated with other ambitious projects to the limbo of the 
unfulfilled. It was not Hindenburg but Russia who made the first 
move, and in a totally unexpected direction, with a success so 
startling and complete as to show that, despite all this excavation, 
there is still room for surprise in modern warfare. The illustrious 
and steadfast Emperor Nicholas and his brilliant Chief of the 
Staff, General Alexeieffi, are to be warmly congratulated on their 
great coup. As the Times’ Military Correspondent points out: 
“Tt is to the Tsar, whose determination to persevere when the 
hour was darkest was so superb, that our tribute is first due, and 
next it is due to the Russian armies and the Russian people, who 
have seconded so devotedly the Imperial efforts, and are once more 
saving the liberties of Europe.” To General Brusiloff, commanding 
the Southern Russian armies, was entrusted the new campaign 
in Volhynia and Galicia, which opened at about the same time 
as the Battle of Jutland over a two-hundred-mile front, and 
apart from a general desire to get a move on, was doubtless 
inspired by anxiety to relieve Austrian pressure in the Trentino 
which has since been brought to a standstill and has inflicted 
little injury upon Italy beyond the fall of the Government 
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of Signor Salandra, in whose stead Signor Boselli now reigns. 
No one in England, even among the best informed, had any 
conception of the coming debacle of great Austrian armies, and 
there was even some anxiety lest in her chivalrous ambition to 
aid an Ally, Russia might be taking excessive risks by a premature 
ofiensive. But the results were more than brilliant, and, whatever 
may now happen, General Brusiloff’s performance must for ever 
rank among the great events of the war. The Austrian General 
Staff, doubtless infected by the arrogance of their Prussian Ally, 
had completely underrated Russian strength in this theatre, 
Russian capacity and Russian artillery, and had launched their 
formidable attack upon Italy secure in the conviction that Russia 
could not move. Meanwhile General Brusiloff made his prepara- 
tions and skilfully concentrated superior artillery at decisive 
points and burst through the enemy’s line, making enormous 
captures and taking many important places, from Lutsk in the 
north to Czernowitz, the capital of the Bukovina, in the south, 
which is now being overrun by the Russians. 


JUDGING by his 200,000 prisoners, which are the latest figures of 
the Russian bag, General Brusiloff must have shattered Austrian 

armies amounting to at least 400,000, though it 
=<: «alll was noticeable that the centre under German 

generalship held its ground and so far Lemberg 
has not been seriously menaced. It is not easy to see whence 
Austrian losses can be replaced, nor how the situation of the 
Central Powers on the Eastern Front can be retrieved. Already 
there is a welcome reculade in the Trentino. Hindenburg must 
be doing a lot of hard swearing at the strategy which has subor- 
dinated everything, including himself, to the occupation of the 
empty shell of Verdun. Nothing in the war has caused greater 
rejoicing in the West than this latest Russian performance, which, 
like all her previous successes, came in the nick of time when it was 
most urgently needed. The “Unseen Hand” in our midst has 
no more congenial task than “crabbing” the Russians, pre- 
sumably because the ‘“‘ Unseen Hand” is largely composed of 
German Jews, just as the “Unseen Hand” in Russia is always 
“crabbing”? England and France, being German without being 
Jews. Russia invariably strikes whenever the “crabbers” are 
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most positive that “ Russia can’t move this year.” She has 
achieved so much in the month of June that we are now expecting 
her to perform impossibilities—if anything is impossible on the 
Eastern Front—crumple up the Germans as she has crumpled 
up the Austrians, and roll into Berlin, which the Emperor Nicholas 
is known to have set his heart upon entering. We feel confident 
that His Imperial Majesty will ultimately succeed, though we 
doubt whether this great historic event can occur this year, as 
Hindenburg—though absurdly overrated—will prove a tougher 
nut to crack than the Austrian Archdukes and their shaky semi- 
Slav armies. We are not clear as to the present position on the 
Eastern Front, though we note that quidnuncs aver that should 
the Russians succeed in capturing the important railway junction 
of Kovel the communications of the Austro-German armies would 
be severed, and the attack upon Hindenburg will have opened in 
promising fashion. But the Germans have concentrated in great 
force in this sector, where the Russian advance is temporarily 
stayed. Meanwhile, to the far south, Rumania is doing some clear 
thinking and the Germanophil party are thought to have backed 
the wrong horse, while there are not a few “ cold feet ” in Bulgaria, 
and even King Constantine of Athens, his German Court, and 
his German General Staff have begun to mend their manners 
and to put a little water into their German wine. 


We have no means of knowing whether Russia’s momentous 
campaign has yet produced any appreciable effect on the Western 
Front. Men and munitions are not transported 
so easily as cartoonists appear to imagine. Ger- 
many, as has long been obvious, has sacrificed everything else 
for the glory of entering the ruins of Verdun, which she “ captured ” 
by bulletin so long ago as February. It was announced urbi et 
orbi—the French were well aware of it at the time—that Falken- 
hayn was prepared to pay 500,000 men for this barren honour, 
which was euphemistically described as “breaking the French 
line and opening the way to Paris.” It was equally well known 
that France was prepared to part with this particular spot at the 
German price, but that she would not abate her terms. The 
French have been as good as their word throughout their heroic 
resistance, extending now over 130 days, which will live for all 
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time—such episodes as Major Raynal’s defence of the Fort of 
Vaux being epic. After four months’ almost ceaseless hammering, 
during which they cannot have sustained less than 400,000 
casualties, the Germans would appear at last to occupy a favour- 
able position for their final push into this particular declivity, 
which signifies no more in a military sense than Ypres at the other 
end of the Allied line, which the British Army has made unheard-of 
sacrifices to hold for reasons upon which we are incompetent 
to pronounce. It is alleged, rightly or wrongly, that the French 
General Staff were prepared to allow the Boche to have Verdun 
at the outset and husband fresh men and munitions for a later 
offensive, but that the generals were overruled by the French 
Government, who decided that the moral effect of abandoning 
their premier fortress would outweigh any military advantages. 
So the policy of the “ bargain ” was devised and has been prose- 
cuted with extraordinary skill by the higher Command and 
marvellous devotion by the French troops. One always tries to 
find some good reason for German strategy, and on the superman 
theory Falkenhayn is infallible, but it is difficult to believe that 
“Verdun,” which is now nothing but a name, can be worth 
500,000 men to Germany. This may well prove to be one of 
those colossal blunders which decide the fate of nations. 


Human nature being what it is, many Frenchmen and more 
Frenchwomen have frequently asked themselves during the long 
agony of Verdun, which has cost France dear in 
precious lives, ‘‘ What is the British Army doing ? ” 
and “When will our Allies move?” They observe Russia 
attacking in response to the call of Italy with the happiest results, 
and wonder why there cannot be some similar diversion on the 
Western Front. It were wise to recognize that such questions 
have been asked not only by French civilians, but by many 
French regimental officers and men, upon whom Mr. Churchill’s 
most unfortunate speech as to our “non-combatant ” Army had 
a bad effect. It is inevitable that they should be asked. The 
French see a great and ever-growing British Army in their country 
occupying a relatively shorter line than theirs, and argue that 
by now we must at last be ready. They have possibly heard 
that our optimists were confident that we should sweep the 
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barbarous Boche out of France last year. We must be patient 
with French impatience. If the parts were reversed we should feel 
as they do. The only possible answer to these searching questions 
is to remind the interlocutor that they are not asked by the French 
Head-quarters Staff, who understand any delay and realize that 
the one thing to be avoided at all costs was playing the German 
game by a premature offensive which would ruin the Allies’ 
summer campaign. Sir Douglas Haig has throughout been at 
General Joffre’s disposal. When dealing with incompetent politi- 
cians whom one has no right to trust, we should always advocate 
criticism because it is only by public opinion that they can be 
persuaded to move. But as regards armies under competent 
leadership enjoying their confidence and that of the nation, it 
is our duty to avoid asking awkward questions, to preach and 
to practise patience. We could not fairly ask our French friends 
to “go nap” on Ministers upon who we cannot “go nap,” but 
we do ask them to trust the British General Staff in London 
and G.H.Q. in France, who are as keen as the most ardent French- 
men to kick the Boches out of France, and may be relied upon 
to do their maximum at the right moment, of which they are 
by far the best judges, though whether that moment be now 
or the autumn, or next spring, we cannot say because we have 
no cognizance of their plans. It were wiser to obtain a decisive 
victory in 1917, however hard the saying may seem, than to 
go off at half cock in 1916. The writer could not fail to note 
during a recent visit to France that the Battle of Jutland and 
General Brusilofi’s campaign were hailed as good omens of coming 
events. Our Army in France is just as much at the service of 
France as the French Army. That has always been made quite 
clear, and complete confidence reigns between our two Head- 
quarters. 


THE terrible tragedy of Lord Kitchener’s death caused universal 
stupefaction. People simply refused to credit their senses when 
, they first heard it and imagined that the enemy’s 
ee great Rumour Factory in London was at its usual 
dirty work. But there was the official announce- 

ment in black and white containing Sir John Jellicoe’s mournful 
news: “I have to report with deep regret that His Majesty’s 
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ship Hampshire (Captain Herbert L. Savill, R.N.), with Lord 
Kitchener and his Staff on board, was sunk last night (June 5) 
about 8 p.m. to the west of the Orkneys, either by a mine or 
torpedo. Four boats were seen by observers on shore to leave 
the ship. The wind was N.N.W. and heavy seas were running. 
Patrol vessels and destroyers at once proceeded to the spot, and 
a party was sent along the coast to search ; but only some bodies 
and a capsized boat have been found up to the present. As the 
whole shore has been searched from the seaward, I greatly fear 
that there is little hope of there being any survivors.” The 
public now learnt for the first time that Lord Kitchener was 
proceeding to Russia on the invitation of the Emperor—accom- 
panied by Mr. O’Beirne, one of our ablest diplomatists, Sir 
Frederick Donaldson, General Ellershaw, Colonel Fitzgerald— 
the devoted and beloved “Fitz ””—Mr. L. 8. Robertson, of the 
Ministry of Munitions, and others. All perished and almost all 
the personnel of H.M.S. Hampshire, which it is no reflection on 
the distinguished passengers to regard as an even greater tragedy. 
Think of it, some seven hundred British officers and men of the 
Royal Navy disappearing in a few moments! This Russian 
mission, though rightly kept a profound secret as regards the 
general public, had unfortunately become the usual gossip among 
the leaky little coteries which flutter round Downing Street and 
are allowed to know everything, presumably because they can 
keep nothing to themselves, while their choice of confidantes is 
deplorable. Lord Kitchener’s death is a heavy blow to British 
prestige, as he was one of the very few Englishmen who counted 
elsewhere. He is probably the only British Minister whom the 
Germans would be desperately anxious to get rid of, and as they 
have many spies among us, of whom the plutocrats still at large 
are by far the most dangerous, being trusted by many of our 
politicians with information jealously guarded from ordinary 
Englishmen, we cannot be surprised at the general suspicion that 
Lord Kitchener may have been the victim of some plot, which has 
not been allayed by the official assertion that the disaster was not 
due to torpedo but to a mine. 
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Ira German spy in London—possibly moving in the best political 
society—-learnt from one of many leak-holes of Lord Kitchener’s 

impending trip and probable course of the 
iaetitadld Bienisthine it well aes been fairly simple for 
a submarine to sow the sea with mines at this desolate spot 
on the off-chance of blowing up the Hampshire and its precious 
cargo. The public regarded Lord Kitchener as peculiarly their 
own property. It is they and not the politicians—who are now 
shedding crocodile’s tears over the memory of a man whose 
presence among them was passionately resented and whose life 
they made a burden to him—who appreciated and admired Lord 
Kitchener and enabled him by their eager and enthusiastic co- 
operation to perform the great feat of creating new armies, to 
which there has been nothing comparable since the days of 
Napoleon. They demand that any mystery surrounding Lord 
Kitchener’s death be probed to the bottom, and Ministers are 
blundering as usual in trying to hush it up and refusing to hold 
a public inquiry. If the country comes to the conclusion that 
the Coalition are afraid of a court-martial on the loss of the 
Hampshire, they will have no one to thank but themselves. We 
are entitled to know how one of our greatest men—whose fame 
will grow with the lapse of years—came by his untimely death. 
It may have been an accident or it may not, and in any case 
the matter cannot rest there. The Germans boast that they 
murdered Lord Kitchener by submarine—almost conclusive 
evidence that no submarine was involved. Was it some infernal 
machine? Admiral Jellicoe has gracefully expressed the senti- 
ments of the Navy upon this untoward event by his statement 
that they feel the tragedy all the more keenly as Lord Kitchener 
was in their care. There is no reflection on any one connected 
with the Navy, but we venture to express the hope that the 
Navy will demand that the catastrophe be cleared up. There 
have been several internal explosions on His Majesty’s ships during 
the war such as never happened in peace, involving a fearful loss 
of life, a subject of considerable comment in and outside naval 
circles. 
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Lorp KiTcHENER, it must be said, was singularly happy in the 
moment of his death. He was at the zenith of his fame and was, 
t moreover, at peace with all his critics, many of 

“ Musical - ge 
Chairs” whom he had recently met in friendly conference 
at the House of Commons, where he had carried 
all before him by his readiness, geniality, and candour. His 
position in the War Office had been impossible so long as every- 
thing was thrust upon him, and he tried to do everything. But 
since the appointment of Sir William Robertson as Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff, and a proper division of functions between 
the two, the War Minister’s life had become infinitely easier, and 
it is an open secret that co-operation between these two remarkable 
men was close and cordial to the last. Lord Kitchener was very 
badly treated by his colleagues in the Cabinet, which comprised 
more than one bitter personal enemy sworn to destroy him. 
We decline to insult our readers’ intelligence by reciting the 
false and hypocritical tributes by which those who made Lord 
Kitchener’s existence intolerable since his death seek to salve 
their consciences. We have been so fortunate as to persuade 
one of his greatest friends, Lord Esher, to write the delightful 
intimate impressions which will be found elsewhere. It might 
have been expected that our political intriguers would at any rate 
be sobered by this tragedy to the extent of at least trying to make 
as decent an appointment to the great vacancy as circumstances 
allowed, and that for once they would try and forget their own 
pettifogging personalities and despicable manceuvres, and as 
none of the Twenty-Two are fit for the War Office during a great 
war, that they would look beyond their miserable selves. But 
they are incurable. For a whole fortnight the War Ministry has 
been derelict because our so-called statesmen are so cynical and 
selfish that they can only regard any office as a point in the 
game of “ musical chairs.” Mr. Asquith has never once asked 
himself, “‘ Who would be the best possible War Minister?” but 
rather, “I wonder if I can get my friend Haldane back in the 
War Office, either openly or under some alias,” while ambitious 
colleagues inquire, “If I take the War Office can I withdraw 
from the Chief of the General Staff the powers conceded by 
Kitchener, otherwise a position deemed good enough for him 
would be infra dig. for me.” Meanwhile the war does not wait 
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upon intrigue, and the country and the Army are terrified of some 
unspeakable appointment. It is also feared that in any further 
development of “ musical chairs” the Jews will still further 
tighten their grip on the Government. 


Our masters of misinformation, the New York correspondents 
of British journals, opined that Mr. Roosevelt would be the 

Republican candidate for the Presidency of the 
oo York United States, for the agreeable reason that he 

elusion ipa? : 

was far more pronounced in his sympathy with 
the Allied cause than any competitor, and correspondingly hostile 
to the hyphenates. His nomination—we were encouraged to 
believe—by acclamation by his Party would be the prelude to 
his sweeping the country next November on a strong American, 
alias an anti-German, policy. But all serious students of public 
affairs who prefer to look below the surface and see things as they 
really are knew that Mr. Roosevelt never had “ a dog’s chance ” 
of nomination, still less of election, for the very reasons which 
were held by New York ignoramuses to assure his success.* The 
ex-President is a great and forceful personality of whom any 
country might be proud—we could do with a little Roosevelt in 
Great Britain just now. He was, however, never in the running 
for this year’s Presidency because the one overmastering desire 
of the vast majority of American politicians and American people 
is to avoid all risk of a conflict with the Fatherland of so many 
electors. President Wilson has been derided for his famous 
phrase “Too proud to fight,’ but he thereby described the 
American policy towards Germany. We emphasize the word 
Germany, because having nourished one illusion under the genial 
inspiration of the Spectator and the “ Anglo-Saxon” school 
generally, namely, that it was only a question of time as to when 


* So lately as May 27th our esteemed contemporary the Spectator, the “ guide, 
philosopher and friend” of the Great Republic about which it has special and 
exclusive information, was in a position to inform its readers; ‘‘ The Republicans who 
control the party machine are still solidly against Mr. Roosevelt, but we cannot help 
thinking that there is a very strong probability of his ultimately being chosen to 
represent a united party.” Doubtless this unfortunate observation was cabled to 
Chicago under some such heading as “ J.B. wants T.R.” and accentuated his defeat as 
nothing the average American loves more than to do the opposite to what John Bull 
is supposed to want. 
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the United States espoused the Allied cause, we should avoid 
another yet more dangerous. We can now all appreciate the futility 
of those who persuaded themselves that Washington would send 
an Ultimatum to Berlin unless there were prompt and handsome 
satisfaction for the innumerable outrages upon American citizens. 
There is a disposition to interpret America’s amenableness as 
evidence of widespread pacifism, but it is significant that the 
most prominent pacifist, Mr. William Jennings Bryan, is less 
pacific than Anglophobe. Any ultimatum from Washington to 
London would provoke a storm of applause throughout the States 
and stampede most of the Pacifists. 


THE United States, particularly the political portion, is very 
much in the grip of German, Irish, and other anti-British influences, 
i nourished on historical hatred of this country, 
Wilson v. . e a 
Hughes which has always been religiously kept alive in 
the schools, as we are likely to learn as the hour of 
voting approaches. But for the clumsiness of German diplomacy, 
especially her egregious Publicity Agent, Herr Dernburg, before 
whom at one time American journalism was prostrate and our 
Government was invited to emulate, Germany might have had 
the United States solidly with her by now, not improbably as 
an active Ally. In support of this admittedly unconventional 
view, which is resented in “‘ Anglo-American” circles that have 


‘no more influence upon American policy than the three tailors 


of Tooley Street, may be cited the significant rejection not only 
of Mr. Roosevelt but also of Mr. Root by the Chicago Convention, 
where they were literally “snowed under,” simply and solely 
because they had denounced Germany’s many crimes against 
civilization and protested against President Wilson’s constant 
turning of the other cheek to the Fatherland. In their place 
Mr. Hughes was adopted as a safe man, not on account of his 
abilities, which are conspicuous, or his character, which is unim- 
peachable, or of his being a Judge of the Supreme Court except 
in so far as his judicial existence had enabled him to avoid express- 
ing any opinion obnoxious to the all-powerful German and 
Anglophobe vote. It is not for us to sit in judgment on Americans, 
who may be presumed to know their own business best. We 
have enough to do to attend to our own. They are anything 
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but fools, and do not require to be directed in the way they should 
go by the Spectator, or indeed by any one in London. We are 
told that the present Presidential election threatens to be the 
bitterest since the Civil War, though to the distant onlooker 
there is no striking difference between the opinions and personalities 
of the candidates, who are both highly respectable and greatly 
respected. It matters not one brass farthing to J.B. which 
is elected. 


TuE less the Presidential Election is discussed in the British Press 
the better, unless there be any valid reason for preferring the 
triumph of Tweedledum over Tweedledee or vice 
* versa, which can be assured the moment the 
Americans become convinced that the British have 
a fancy for Mr. Hughes or President Wilson. Articles in the 
Times or Morning Post hinting the hope that either might be 
elected would suffice to secure his downfall. As Britons have no 
such preference, as it would require a microscope to distinguish 
between the principles or policies of the rival candidates, we 
may preserve our equanimity until the votes are counted, but 
we cannot wholly ignore the contest as we know from unpleasant 
experience that John Bull is liable any moment to become a pawn 
in the game. After Germany the United States is probably the 
country that most hates England. Any politician “ on the make ”’ 
is aware that at any moment he can become a popular hero by 
appealing to this prejudice. Those who like to explain every- 
thing to their own satisfaction invite us to believe that American 
hostility is due to our Alliance with Japan or our Alliance with 
Russia, though it would be nearer the mark to say that American 
hostility to Japan and Russia is due to their Alhance with us. 
Equally fallacious is the notion that it is ascribable to our Irish 
policy, and that it would be allayed by the establishment of a 
Sinn Fein Government in Dublin. It must be admitted that 
we are largely responsible for unsatisfactory Anglo-American 
relations. We are repeating the same blunder that we made 
about Germany. The Haldane recipe for keeping peace with 
the “great and friendly nation across the North Sea” was to 
slobber over Wilhelm II and to pay regular blackmail, with the 
results now staring us in the face. Our Foreign Office pursues a 
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similar policy towards “ adoring America,” which fills us with 
foreboding concerning the future. We taught the Germans to 
despise and encourage the Americans to hate. 


THe New York Tribune (May 16) contained this remarkably 
shrewd diagnosis of Anglo-American relations, which His Majesty’s 
Truth Ministers should take to heart, as it might save 

them from perennial blunders and subsequent 
disappointment. The Tribune may be presumed to understand 
its own countrymen better than Englishmen do. 


Whether the mass of the British people like or dislike Americans 
their feelings are not founded upon Revolutionary memories. 
No Briton dislikes Americans because of Revolutionary history. 
But this is not true of Americans. The traditions which come 
down from the Revolution and are nourished in all our school 
books are anti-British. In our histories and our experience tyrant 
means a British monarch; the stories of Concord, Lexington, 
Valley Forge, and all the rest are stories that are told to our 
youth, and the telling has built up a prejudice which does endure. 
This prejudice has been accentuated by what happened in the War 
of 1812 and in the Civil War. 

It is not now important whether this prejudice be right or 
ridiculous. It seems to the Tribune utterly ridiculous, but it is 
a fact. Now, such Englishmen as Lord Bryce wholly misrepresent 
the situation and deceive their countrymen when they undertake to 
give them the impression that there is profound affection in America 
and among large numbers of Americans for Britain or the British 
(our italics). Lord Haldane rendered his countrymen an equally 
costly service in the matter of Germany. The truth is that the 
policy of “ twisting the lion’s tail” has always been popular with 
large fractions of the American population of true American 
stock. 


The writer observes that it is unnecessary to enlarge upon the 
German and Irish antipathy to Great Britain, but he reminds us 
that they constitute a large section of the population, that they 
are all voters who “ can all be rallied to a candidate who discloses 
hostility to Great Britain, and we are, it is worth remembering, 
on the edge of a political campaign.” So far we have failed to 
persuade any other British organ to join in opening the eyes of 
our countrymen to the“truth about America, but then for many 
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years the National Review was a voice crying in the wilderness 
on the German danger. According to the New York Tribune: 


It was assumed that America sympathized with the Allies. 
It was assumed that American sympathy with Belgium carried 
an indorsement of British participation in the war. It was 
assumed that American anger over German crimes would remove 
all chance of an Anglo-American dispute. It was assumed that 
in this matter, as in all others, it was safest and wisest to adopt 
the well-known policy of “ wait and see.” 


At any rate, to be forewarned is to be forearmed. 


AttHoucH the Cobden Club may continue to dominate the 
Do-Nothings of Downing Street, whose views are understood to 
be enshrined in Sir Hugh Bell’s epic declaration, 
“T have no wish to capture German trade,” it 
has been unable to dominate the Economic Con- 
ference of the Allies sitting in Paris from June 14 to 17. At 
the eleventh hour Mr. Runciman broke down from overwork, 
in the cause, it is understood, of blocking the Blockade—and, 
much as we regret any man’s ill-health, if the President of the 
Board of Trade was to take a holiday he could hardly have chosen 
a more appropriate moment. The Prime Minister’s notorious 
contempt for trade was signalized by the selection of Mr. L. V. 
Harcourt as Mr. Runciman’s locum tenens at the Board of Trade, 
but his place at the Economic Conference—Mr. Harcourt, for 
obvious reasons, not being persona grata in France—was taken 
by Lord Crewe, with a mandate to protect Free Imports. We 
have no reason to be ashamed of the British Delegation, which 
also comprised Mr. Bonar Law, who when not under the hypnotic 
influence of Mr. Asquith is the most competent of our Front 
Benchers on such questions, while it was materially strengthened 
at the last moment by the inclusion of Sir George Foster, the able 
Canadian Minister of Commerce. It was of incalculable advan- 
tage to British interests and to our Allies that the Imperial School 
should have been thus powerfully reinforced, and the Westminster 
Gazette and Manchester Guardian schools proportionately weakened. 
Nor is it derogatory to the other British Delegates to recognize 
that the outstanding figure among them was the Commonwealth 
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Prime Minister, Mr. Hughes, who has made the whole subject 
peculiarly his own. After the inspiring opening statement from 
the eloquent French Prime Minister, M. Briand, the Conference 
deliberated in private under the Chairmanship of M. Clementel, 
Minister of Commerce, and subsequently the results were pub- 
lished in the shape of a series of far-reaching and comprehensive 
Resolutions which, if carried into effect in the spirit as well as 
in the letter, would go far to secure the permanent defeat of the 
Boche. But they are only Resolutions, and Lord Crewe succeeded 
in inserting a saving clause which may enable our Twenty-Two 
Home Rule-Unionists and Cobdenite-Tariff Reformers of the 
Coalition to sterilize the labours of the Conference as they have 
sterilized many other things, including British Naval supremacy. 
However, the Allied Representatives are to be warmly congratu- 
lated on placing their considered opinions so unequivocally on 
record, and it is for the peoples concerned, especially the British, 
to see that they are not allowed to remain dead letters. 


THe published communiqué describes the Allied Representatives 
as “ giving practical expression to their solidarity of views and 
: interests and of proposing to their respective 

rir sl Governments the appropriate measures for realizing 
this solidarity.” They had no illusions as to 

German plans and projects, pointing out that “after forcing 
upon them the military contest in spite of all their efforts to 
avoid the conflict, the Empires of Central Europe are to-day 
preparing, in concert with their Allies, for a contest on the economic 
plane, which will not only survive the re-establishment of peace 
but will at that moment attain its full scope and intensity.” 
Therefore the Allies cannot conceal from themselves “ that the 
agreements which are being prepared for this purpose between 
their enemies have the obvious object of establishing the domina- 
tion of the latter over the production and the markets of the 
whole world and of imposing on other countries an intolerable 
yoke.” In the face of “ so grave a peril ” the Delegates “ consider 
that it has become their duty, on grounds of necessary and legiti- 
mate defence, to adopt and realize from now onwards all measures 
requisite on the one hand to secure for themselves and for the 
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whole of the markets of neutral countries full economic inde- 
pendence and respect for sound commercial practice, and on 
the other hand to facilitate the organization on a permanent basis 
of their Economic Alliance.” For this purpose the Conference 
adopted certain resolutions, divided into three categories, namely : 
(a) ‘Measures for the war period”; (b) “Transitory measures 
for the period of commercial, industrial, agricultural, and maritime 
reconstruction of the Allied countries” ; (c) ‘‘ Permanent measures 
of mutual assistance and collaboration among the Allies.” Among 
the war measures immediately recommended are laws and regula- 
tions prohibiting trading with the enemy by common agreement, 
for which purpose the Allies will prohibit their own subjects and 
citizens and all persons residing in their territory from carrying 
on any trade with (1) the inhabitants of enemy countries, what- 
ever their nationality ; (2) enemy subjects, wherever resident ; 
(3) persons, firms, and companies whose business is controlled 
wholly or partially by enemy subjects or is subject to enemy 
influence and whose names are included in a special list. Our 
readers may be interested to know that Lord Kitchener held 
strong and salutary views on these questions, and shortly before 
his death he told one of his friends, the editor of a great London 
newspaper, that if he had his way for the next twenty-one years 
“it should be made impossible for Germans to be domiciled here, 
to be partners in any British business or shareholders in any 
British company.” Lord Kitchener was not responsible for such 
scandals as that exposed by the Daily Mail, viz. the preservation 
of the Deutsche Bank in our midst under Germans, all of whom 
are potential spies. This is pure Runcimanism, or is it the 
“Unseen Hand”? The Conference likewise recommended the 
Allies to “prohibit the importation into their territory of all 
goods originating in or coming from enemy countries.” Also, 
“they will devise means of establishing a system enabling con- 
tracts entered into with enemy subjects and injurious to national 
interests to be cancelled unconditionally.” This is a tribute to 
Australia and her remarkable Premier, who has already legislated 
in this sense. 
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Ir was likewise laid down as another war measure of a kindred 
character that “business undertakings owned or operated by 


“ Most- enemy subjects in the territories of the Allies will 
favoured all be sequestrated or placed under control ; 
Nation ” measures will be taken for the purpose of winding 


up some of these undertakings and of realizing their assets, the 
proceeds of such realization remaining sequestrated or under 
control.” All will depend on the spirit in which such measures 
are administered, as it would be useless to entrust them to such 
bodies as our Board of Trade or equally cosmopolitan Departments. 
The Conference likewise recommended crippling the enemy’s 
supplies and securing the strict supervision of the granting of 
licences for export to neutral countries from which export to 
enemy territories might take place. But what is the use of 
presenting such a resolution in Downing Street ? In setting forth 
the transitory measures recommended, the Allies ‘declare their 
common determination to assure the re-establishment of the 
countries suffering from acts of destruction, spoliation, and unjust 
requisition, and decide to join in devising means to secure the 
restoration to those countries, as a prior claim, of their raw mate- 
rials, industrial and agricultural plant, stock, and mercantile fleet, 
or to assist them to re-equip themselves in these respects.” They 
note that the war has put an end to all treaties of commerce 
between the Allies and their enemies, ‘“‘ and whereas it is of essential 
importance that during the period of economic reconstruction 
which will follow the cessation of hostilities, the liberty of none of 
the Allies should be hampered by any claim put forward by the 
enemy Powers to most-favoured-nation treatment, the Allies agree 
that the benefit of this treatment shall not be granted to those 
Powers during a number of years to be fixed by mutual agreement 
among themselves,” during which “the Allies undertake to assure 
to each other so far as possible compensatory outlets for trade in 
case consequences detrimental to their commerce result from the 
application” of the preceding undertaking. There follows a 
pronouncement in favour of conserving for Allied countries 
“before all others, their natural resources during the whole period 
of commercial, industrial, agricultural, and maritime reconstruc- 
tion, and for this purpose they undertake to establish special 
arrangements to facilitate the interchange of these resources.” 
VOL. LXVII ‘ 44 
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In order to defend themselves against any form of dumping, 
“the Allies decide to fix by agreement a period of time during 
which the commerce of the Enemy Powers shall 
be submitted to special treatment and the goods 
originating in their countries shall be subjected 
either to prohibition or to a special regime of an effective character.” 
They will determine through diplomatic channels “ the special 
conditions to be imposed during the above-mentioned period on 
the ships of the Enemy Powers.” This proviso is less satisfactory 
from the British point of view because, unlike other Powers, we 
have none of the requisite machinery, our Foreign Office being 
peculiarly unfitted to deal with such subjects, while if the Board 
of Trade be enlisted nothing but harm can accrue. By another 
resolution the Allies pledge themselves to devise measures “ to 
be taken, jointly or severally, for preventing enemy subjects from 
exercising, in their territories, certain industries or professions 
which concern national defence or economic independence.” 
Coming to the third category, 7.e. permanent measures of mutual 
assistance, “‘ the Allies decide to take the necessary steps without 
delay to render themselves independent of the enemy countries 
in so far as regards the raw material and manufactured articles 
essential to the normal development of their economic activities. 
These measures should be directed to assuring the independence 
of the Allies, not only so far as concerns their sources of supply, 
but also as regards their financial, commercial, and maritime 
organization.” Then we come upon the cryptic Crewe clause, 
which may mean much or little—little, perhaps, to Mr. Bonar 
Law, but a great deal to the Vicar of Bray, who will try and ride 
off on it: “The Alles will adopt such measures as may seem 
to them most suitable for the carrying out of this resolution, 
according to the nature of the commodities and having regard 
to the principles which govern their economic policy.” This 
unfortunate reservation, which was undoubtedly put in for a 
purpose, will enable the Do-Nothings of Downing Street to declare 
that everything remains as it was before the war, and that nothing 
new has happened except the meeting of a Conference. Among 
possible measures indicated to carry out the policy of self-defence 
are “ enterprises subsidized, directed, or controlled by the Govern- 
ments themselves, or to the grant of financial assistance for the 
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encouragement of scientific and technical research and the develop- 
ment of national industries and resources ; to Customs duties or 
prohibitions of a temporary and permanent character; or to a 
combination of these different methods.” Whichever may be 
adopted, “ the object aimed at by the Allies is to increase produc- 
tion within their territories as a whole to a sufficient extent to 
enable them to maintain and develop their economic position and 
independence in relation to enemy countries.” 


THE Allies likewise undertake to adopt measures to facilitate 
their mutual trade relations, both by direct and rapid land and 
ais sea transport services at low rates and the extension 
—" di t of postal, telegraphic, and oth 
delay ” and improvement of postal, telegraphic, and other 
communications, while they undertake to convene 
a meeting of technical delegates to assimilate so far as possible 
measures governing patents, indications of origin, trade-marks, 
etc.—which is common form at all international conferences. 
The final resolution of the Paris Conference runs as follows: 
“Whereas for the purposes of their common defence against the 
enemy the Allied Powers have agreed to adopt a common economic 
policy on the lines laid down in the Resolutions which have been 
passed, and whereas it is recognized that the effectiveness of this 
policy depends absolutely upon these Resolutions being put into 
operation forthwith, the Representatives of the Allied Govern- 
ments undertake to recommend their respective Governments 
to take without delay all measures, whether temporary or perma- 
nent, requisite for giving full and complete effect to this policy forth- 
with, and to communicate to each other the decisions arrived at to 
attain that object” (our italics). In an instructive review of the 
work of the Conference, Mr. Hughes observes that when we realize 
that the delegations of the Allied Powers were substantially con- 
fronted with the task of formulating an Economic Treaty ‘“ which 
would absolutely revolutionize not only the trade relations between 
their respective countries with those of the Central Powers, but 
also the entire economic fabric of the Allied nations, the Conference 
may be said not only to have done good, but great work.” The 
scope of these Resolutions unanimously adopted is, as our readers 
can see, very wide. They cover the war period and the transition 
period, and, as Mr. Hughes points out, lay down the basis “ of a 
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sound and practicable permanent economic policy. Their potential 
effects are almost infinite. They indicate a way by which the 
great rivers of commerce can be diverted from those channels 
along which before the war Germany had with masterly cunning 
contrived to guide them, to the great advantage of herself and the 
detriment of the Allies, to others controlled by the Allies which 
will distribute the benefits more evenly.” They provide us with 
the materials out of which an economic system may be constructed 
affording full facilities for developing the great resources of the 
Allied nations, “secure and control those raw materials upon 
which material prosperity and national safety depend, and enable 
the Allied Powers to meet Germany at least on equal terms in 
the markets of the world.” 


As Mr. Hughes puts it: “When we remember that these Reso- 
lutions, if ratified by the Governments of the Allied Powers, 
dietitian will materially affect, if not fundamentally change, 
ove” the trade relations and economic arrangements 

of nearly six hundred millions of the world’s 
inhabitants, we realize what mighty interests are involved. When 
we consider how much has to be done in order to give effect to 
them we may admit that if the occasion for such change were 
less imperative even the most resolute of men might well hesitate 
to face a task so Gargantuan. But because it has to be done 
it will be done. And we must start to do it without a day’s 
delay.” Mr. Hughes is the very last man to succumb to illusions. 
He appreciates the difference between words and action. While 
describing the work of the Conference as good and even “ great,” 
he wisely reminds us “that in themselves the Resolutions are 
nothing ; that the functions of the Conference were to recommend 
what needs to be done, not to do it. The Resolutions of the 
Conference are to the work before us what the plans of the architect 
are to the builder.”” We must prove to the Central Powers and 
the world that we mean business. We must set towork. “ Action 
must be our watchword. And not to act promptly is, so far as 
results go, as fatal as not to act at all.” The necessity for imme- 
diate action applies especially to this country. “To speak 
plainly, the proposals of the Paris Conference are mere empty 
words unless Great Britain takes immediate steps to give effect 
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to them! The other Allies look to her to lead the way. They 
expect her to breathe into the dry bones of their agreement the 
breath of life.” Before the war some of our Allies were so com- 
pletely enmeshed in the German toils “that they had lost all 
but the shadow of their nationality, and even now they are 
obsessed with the fear that peace will find them again in the 
economic grip of the enemy.” If we take prompt action on these 
Resolutions we shall have a most effective weapon against our 
enemy during the war, shortening its duration, assuring our 
Allies of the fruits of victory, their subsequent economic inde- 
pendence and permanent peace for the world. “It is our place 
to show the Allies a lead: nothing prevents us from doing so, 
everything urges us on. It is to Britain that all the Allies turn 
with expectant eyes. And they must not look to us in vain.” 


It is indeed a gigantic, if glorious, task, but where, one may ask, 
is the man to undertake it? Even the most ardent admirers of 
the Twenty-Two will scarcely suggest that these 
largely extinct volcanoes could profitably embark 
upon this mighty effort of constructive statesman- 
ship. By common consent the Empire commands the services 
of one man who appears to have been born for this particular 
purpose, and it is nothing less than a crime that he should 
be permitted to leave our shores without a serious and determined 
effort to retain him in London for the war, where he would be 
even more serviceable to the Commonwealth than in Australia. 
It might have been impossible to keep Mr. Hughes. We speak 
in ignorance of the political situation on the other side of the 
world and the present position of the Hughes Government. Doubt- 
less small-minded men there as here are pecking at him, jealous 
of his phenomenal success as a “ missionary of Empire,” but the 
Imperial Government had no shadow of an excuse for not making 
any attempt to enlist his priceless assistance at this juncture. 
There is every reason to believe that simply because he does not 
belong to the noble army of Do-Nothings the men in the Cabinet 
have been more than anxious to see the last of Mr. Hughes, which 
is the very reason the man in the street would detain him. If 
he stayed everything would be done. With him gone nothing 
will be done. 
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THERE is no evidence that the British Government have any 
intention of heeding the Resolutions—save in so far as Mr. Hughes 
may be able to extort concessions concerning 
Australian produce—of the Paris Conference, though 
“ Tariff Reform” Ministers will doubtless pay us in speeches. 
Judging from the Cobdenite Press the new policy would be fought 
with the same weapons as was Mr. Chamberlain in 1903. No 
wonder the Westminster Gazette and Manchester Guardian are 
read with “ joy ” in Germany, as we learn from the Berne corre- 
spondent of the Morning Post. The Westminster Gazette, which 
before the Conference insidiously tried to arouse French suscepti- 
bilities against British Protectionists, now turns round and 
demands Free Imports into France, knowing such a policy to be 
impossible : 


Characteristic 


It would be an imperative necessity for the Allied nations to 
cultivate Free Trade among themselves to compensate themselves 
for the loss of their trade with the Central Powers. It would be 
premature to discuss the manner in which the different trade 
interests will be adjusted between the Allied nations, but that 
they must be adjusted on Free Trade principles, or an approxi- 
mation to Free Trade, follows inevitably from the conditions 
laid down. (Westminster Gazette, June 21, 1916.) 


The Manchester Guardian (June 21, 1916) follows suit : 


As to the desirability of economic independence there is pretty 
general agreement. We are glad to see that one sound method 
of securing it for the Allies conjointly is recognized by the Con- 
ference to lie in measures for facilitating trade between the nations. 
The most obvious of all such methods, however, is not mentioned. 
It is that of removing all tariffs on goods of Allied countries. 
Here the Conference has surely missed an opportunity. In 
demanding rigid Protection against the Central Powers for the 
transitional period it might very logically have suggested an equally 
thorough system of free exchange as between the Allies. 


The plain English of this is that we should refuse to associate 
ourselves with France in concerting common measures against the 
common danger, which is German dumping, unless there be 
unlimited British dumping into France—a country that has 
suspended her national life and sacrificed her industrial existence 
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that her manhood might take the field, while we have maintained 
ours and at one time actually boasted of “ business as usual.” 
We fully recognize the different positions of the two countries, 
our obligations of sea-power, finance, etc., but the impudence 
of our Cobdenites is characteristic. They, at any rate, have 
learnt nothing from war. They are rapidly returning to their 
vomit. The “Unseen Handful” will likewise obstruct any 
practical proposals calculated to damage the Boche. 


WE feel sure that our readers agree with us in refusing to be 
diverted from the war and its vast and vital issues by the truampery 
Irish scandal, upon which Ministers have made 
the usual exhibition of themselves through their 
chronic inability to look facts in the face. There 
has been a systematic conspiracy to conceal the true state of 
Ireland from the public so as to facilitate Mr. Lloyd George’s 
grotesque effort to establish Sinn Fein Government across St. 
George’s Channel. But enough is known here to ensure the defeat 
of this infamous and idiotic project and the damnation of those 
involved in it. What strikes us most in the latest phase of this 
“Trish crisis” is the passion of our politicians for going off at 
a tangent—anything to enable Downing Street to escape the 
ennui of the Great War—and the impudent elimination of 
England, Scotland, and Wales. Apparently the once “ pre- 
dominant partner” has become a negligible factor and has no 
locus standi. The fate of the United Kingdom is to be settled 
behind our backs by the various Irish factions involved. But 
we say openly and bluntly to Sir Edward Carson, no less than 
to Mr. John Redmond, that we decline to allow our national secu- 
rity to be compromised at the whim of Ulster any more than at the 
whim of Connaught, Leinster, or Munster. Irishmen may muti- 
late Ireland as much as they please, but they cannot be permitted 
to endanger Great Britain by establishing on our flank a hostile 
Government which, whenever we were in danger, would become 
a German or American base of operations. Aviation is in its 
infancy. So are submarines. The war has revealed their poten- 
tialities and has destroyed any lingering possibilities of Sinn Fein 
or Dillonite or Clan na Gael Government in Dublin. The Morning 
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Post is to be warmly congratulated on its resolute refusal to be 
swept into this most dangerous conspiracy, to which other organs 
that ought to have known better have succumbed. According 
to the Manchester Guardian we are to install Anglophobia on 
College Green in order to placate Anglophobia in the United 
States. We might almost as well invite the German Emperor 
to draft an Irish Constitution and appoint Casement Viceroy 
with the vacant Knighthood of the Garter. At what date did 
self-respect cease to be a British virtue—1846? As we go to 
press comes the welcome news that one member of the Coalition 
has found his conscience—Lord Selborne, who has resigned rather 
than be a party to its latest crime. 


LORD K. 


THE soul of a people resembles that of the supreme artist. 
Holbein and Gainsborough set before themselves a man’s character, 
and perhaps exaggerate its peculiarities, although with extra- 
ordinary insight. The most famous portraits of statesmen and 
heroes delineate characteristics which the people have long since 
visualized after their own instinctive fashion. There is no 
divergence between the conclusions of the artist and those of the 
man in the street. What a great painter saw in the face of 
Scott, his contemporaries had already seen, and it is written in 
the book of the living for all time. 

Long before the Northern seas engulfed him, his countrymen 
had declared their judgment about Lord K. In strength and 
integrity he had stood for twenty years upon a rock of popular 
confidence, among the shifting sands of parochial politics, and 
amid the threatening storms of international conflict. In him the 
Empire knew that it possessed a reserve force against the day of 
emergency or distress; and when that day dawned in unpre- 
paredness and indecision, he vindicated the people’s reliance upon 
his energy, and fulfilled their belief in his spirit of counsel and 
might. Detraction cannot harm him now, or envy obliterate his 
fame. For all time Lord K. is enshrined as the legendary figure 
of the Great War. 

He shall be judged by what he was, and also by what he was 
not. Born in Ireland, but of English descent, his life had been 
lived in the wilderness and solitary places. The Orient had passed 
into his blood. The “ call of the East,” and its loneliness, fashion 
the devices of men’s hearts; and they profoundly influenced his 
habits of thought and methods of action. His colleagues in the 
Government were astonished at both, and they often baffled his 
subordinates in the Aruty. To the politician and the bureaucrat 
he held a language they understood not. The Arabs had taught 
him to read the thoughts of others with weird facility, and in the 
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desert he had learnt to conceal his own. Plain men were 
estranged by what seemed to them obnoxious tricks, and they 
charged him with deceit, when, with lack of insight, they found 
him inscrutable. 

The aloofness of the desert places in which his youth had 
been spent was round about him in the Council Chamber. He 
refused to lay bare his inmost thoughts; and he sought to com- 
mand, when he was expected to discuss. In argument he was a 
child before the thrusts of the keenly fashioned weapons wielded 
by his colleagues. 

He would return from a long Cabinet, drop into a chair at 
York House, so weary and undone that further labour seemed 
impossible. Yet he would be found at the War Office after a 
short interval, grappling with the work he did so well, which a 
convention had interrupted. Once he complained to M. Briand 
of his inability to walk in the ways of politicians, his failure to 
provide them with plausible figures, or a well-adapted formula, 
and his lack of the art of parliamentary fence. M. Briand said 
to him, “ You are the resultant of your upbringing, and your life 
environment. You have lived in lands where you could order a 
village to be pulled down here, or built up there, and where your 
word was law. But these methods are unadaptable to the 
Boulevard des Italiens.”’ 

Lord K. was conscious of his Orientalism, and many is the 
time that in intimate talk, posing as a dweller in a strange land, 
he has humorously taunted me with the habits of my country, 
and the idiosyncrasies of my countrymen. A statesman, an 
organizer, and an administrator he surely was, but he was not 
primarily a soldier. He negatived with clarity and decision the 
notion that he had trained his mind to statecraft by the study 
of history ; or to war by the writings of Clausewitz. 

At the Battle of the Atbara, a Staff Officer rode up to him, 
and on behalf of Sir Archibald Hunter asked for some tactical 
instructions. “Go back and tell him,” said Lord K., “ that it 
has taken me three years to bring him here to fight this battle, 
and that the issue is now in his hands, and not in mine.” 

An illustrious Frenchman said of Napoleon, “Il fut moins 
soldat que grand commercant,” and the phrase—questionable in 
reference to that myriad-minded portent—applies with signal 
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fidelity to Lord K. Described as a mighty disorganizer by his 
critics, he possessed in reality all the highest attributes of a 
constructive administrator ; a clear sense of objective, undivergent 
resolve, flexible methods, and patience. His views were long 
views, but in action he was quick ; and wasting no time himself, 
he could not tolerate its waste by others. He was said to be 
ruthless in discarding broken implements, but I found him almost 
unduly sensitive to giving pain, even to those who served him 
badly, provided they did so to the best of their powers; and if 
one could accuse so strong a man of weakness, I should have 
called him feebly disinclined to lighten his own labours, when the 
achievement entailed hurting the feelings of others. For careless- 
ness or neglect of duty he had no pity, but for incompetence he 
showed extraordinary compassion and unfailing good temper. 

During the heavy flanking attacks delivered, not without 
justice, in view of a grave national danger, by the Northcliffe 
Press in 1915 upon his administration, Lord K. would make no 
scapegoat, and firmly refused to share blame, for which he took 
all the responsibility, with any of his subordinates. In public he 
covered every one with his authority, and in private he re- 
proached no one but himself. These qualities bred confidence in 
those who served him, and inspired devotion in his friends and 
associates. 

It has been said that he possessed few friends, but this is a 
travesty of the truth. If to be a companion of men, or a 
philanderer after women, is the superficial test of friendship and 
popularity, he enjoyed neither ; but if quiet intercourse, right of 
access at all times, absence of reserve, shy but warm greeting, 
and an affectionate assumption of the right of service, are signi- 
ficant of true friendship, then Lord K. had intimate and faithful 
friends both among men and women. That he could inspire devo- 
tion in a heart fortified by knowledge and faith was exemplified 
in the “ Fitz,’ whom he loved and trusted, whom we also 
trusted and loved, and from whom he was never parted, not even 
in death. 

Lord K.’s towering personality and forceful character were 
apt to sweep men off their feet, but in later years, when age 
began to tell, his impressiveness varied according to his bodily 
vigour. When rested and unharassed, he seemed to the casual 
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stranger to have in him the spirit of the holy gods. Often it was 
otherwise. Recently I had occasion, in the early morning, to 
hear him unfold his views on the political strategy of the war, as 
its prospects appeared to him. He was unwearied and fresh, and 
his mind played over the vast area of the war with a clearness of 
vision and a logical sequence that would have astonished those 
who had seen him in less incisive moods. I saw him again that 
same day, after a prolonged Cabinet sitting, and the virtue had 
gone out of him. He was as garrulous and inconsequent as any 
Front Bench politician. 

There was an occasion many years ago when this variability 
affected his destiny. The Viceroyalty of India was under con- 
sideration. For administrative reasons that appealed strongly to 
the Secretary of State for India, objection was taken to the 
nomination of a soldier. King Edward had been anxious for the 
appointment of Lord K., and the recollection of our dead 
sovereign’s wish carried great weight. The Secretary of State 
had never met Lord K. Circumstances had occurred that 
seemed to indicate me as the means of bringing about a meeting. 
A dinner was arranged in a private room at the Savoy. Lord K. 
had that morning confided to me his keen desire to return to 
India as Viceroy, and his determination only to serve his country 
when he knew he could do so with all his powers, and could profit 
by his very special experience. India, Constantinople, and Cairo 
were designated by him as potential fields of action, but he 
expressed a strong preference for the Government of India. 

That morning he was at his best, and would have converted 
Athanasius. Later that same day he was at his worst, in his 
anxiety to make a favourable impression. A curious shyness took 
the form of rash speech, that became his undoing. In a quarter 
of an hour he had disposed of any faint chance he may have had 
of overcoming a determination, based upon principles of life and 
government, that in the Secretary of State for India proved then, 
and notably since, to be inflexible. 

If prophets go forth from the solitudes of the hills and of the 
desert, then it may have happened that gazing for so many years 
over the wide expanses of Egypt had given Lord K. a broader 
area of vision than is commonly found in street-bred statesmen ; 
but it certainly did happen that in those fateful days of 
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August 1914 he alone saw the duration and character of the 
war. 

I remember well an occasion when a number of French officers 
introduced by General A. Huguet, one to whom England and 
especially France owe a debt of gratitude impossible to acquit, 
had just left him. They and the British General Staff were 
about to proceed oversea with the Expeditionary Force, and all 
were in high spirits. I happened to meet them outside Lord K.’s 
room, to which I had been summoned. They bade me farewell, 
but only for three or at the longest for six months. A few minutes 
later Lord K. was telling me what I have mentioned elsewhere, 
that he, on the other hand, took a very different view and was 
preparing for a long war, of not less than three years’ duration. 

“These French officers,” he then added, “‘ are convinced that 
the German main attack will come through the trouée where the 
French armies are massed and where they are well prepared. I 
do not agree with them, and have told them so. It appears to 
me almost certain that the enemy’s advance through Belgium 
will prove to be their main attack.” 

This was the first occasion upon which Lord K. thought it 
necessary, in consequence of service he claimed from me, to 
speak plainly his views upon the progress and prospects of the 
war. It was followed by many others. His opinions, reflections, 
and forecasts, up to the final parting before I came to France a 
month ago, were carefully recorded. He dealt freely and openly 
with every phase of the political and strategical problem, on the 
Western and Eastern Fronts, and it will surprise those who have 
questioned his capacity and doubted his judgment to read some 
day the story of his prescience. When he changed his views he 
was the first to make the admission. His words, hampered by 
inexperience and shyness in the presence of critics, came easily 
and tersely to the rescue of his thoughts in private intercourse. 

That Lord K. was at his worst in counsel may be readily 
conceded. Had, however, our institutions permitted the sole 
responsibility for the conduct of the war to be placed upon his 
shoulders, had he been compelled to deal alone with the diplomatic 
Balkan problems, as he dealt with Fashoda, had the organizing 
of victory been left absolutely in his hands in this great war, as 
it was in the Soudan and South Africa—the face of Europe would 
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have presented a very different aspect to-day. At such critical 
dates as January of last year, 1915, he would—if acting alone— 
have taken decisions that would have changed the fortunes of 
the war, and led far sooner to its close. His imperious tempera- 
ment induced him to prefer his own plans to those of others. 
I had occasion to make many suggestions to him, and I never 
recollect his adopting any one of them. 

Especially interested in the Territorial Force, I urged him to 
build upon that foundation his new armies. A questionable 
vanity leads me to the conclusion, even to-day, that he might 
well have done so. I am certain that a more commonplace 
Secretary of State would have yielded to the reasons that were 
urged at the time. It was the sound official view, and under 
sound official administration we might have raised a million men 
by such unexceptionable machinery. Lord K. had vaster designs, 
and felt that to give effect to them he required the stimulus of 
new methods, and a fresh machine. He employed both, with 
stupendous results visible in the great Imperial Armies now 
assembled in France and elsewhere. It was not the first, but the 
last million of British soldiers he could raise that were ever present 
in his mind. 

In 1911, many secret documents were composed, and many 
military publicists took pains to prove, beyond all reasonable 
doubt, that in a war between France and Germany the decisive 
battles would be fought within the first fortnight of the outbreak 
of hostilities, and that the presence of our six Divisions in the 
field at the crucial point, and at the earliest possible moment, was 
the essential element of success. 

In the autumn of that year, Lord K. scouted this notion as 
puerile, and wrote to me, what he repeated with emphasis in 
1914, that the war would be ended and victory achieved by the 
“last million” of men that Great Britain could throw into the 
scale. This was his solvent for the desperate problem with which 
Europe was faced. Until he saw his objective within reach, and 
the armies of which he dreamed materializing all over the Empire, 
his days were harassed and his nights sleepless. No man felt so 
persistently and so acutely the high pressure of the war as Lord K. 
In his house at Broome and in the long evenings at York House, 
this preoccupation never left him, although he tried to divert his 
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thoughts into other channels. Invariably he returned to the one 
engrossing topic of how to defeat our enemies in the shortest 
possible time. The faithful Fitz—indeed every one admitted to 
his intimacy—tried to give his strenuous mind some relaxation. 
It was a fruitless task, and as the cold Northern waters closed over 
him, I am certain that his last prayer to Almighty God was for 
the Armies he loved, and the victory he had so ardently desired. 

At a gathering of the Alles, among the French statesmen and 
soldiers at the Grand Quartier Général, among his colleagues at 
@ war council or in any sort of company, Lord K.’s personality 
was dominant. Stature, both of body and soul, was his main 
characteristic. Politicians and some soldiers said of him, this 
man is not “clever”; he is unimpressive in his judgments; and 
mightily inarticulate in momentous discussion. Nevertheless, he 
stood a cubit higher in the eyes of the people than any of his 
contemporaries. Securus judicat orbis terrarum. There we may 
leave him. 

He had much prejudice to contend against on the part of 
many who, although they feared him, resented his strong per- 
sonality, and his ignorance of English political methods. He 
showed no resentment, and bore no malice. Much contemptuous 
and unjust criticism of his acts and ways came to his ears. 
Attempts were frequently made to exasperate him against his 
critics with a view to injure them and their professional or political 
prospects. These attempts invariably failed. But he felt deeply 
the want of loyalty, and above all the lack of friendly regard on 
the part of those with whom he laboured and associated. 

I can see him standing with bowed head, with his back to the 
fire, in his bedroom at the British Embassy in Paris. In three 
hours he was to leave for Egypt and Gallipoli. His return to 
England, he had said a few moments before, was very problematic. 

The task of having to evacuate Gallipoli he dreaded and 
disliked with all the intensity of a nature accustomed to vanquish 
obstacles and to achieve success. He could, he said, perceive no 
ray of light. He spoke of those who had seen him leave England 
without regret, and very solemnly he added words that if quoted 
could only give rise to feelings of remorse in those of whom he 
spoke gently and regretfully. When he raised his head his eyes 
were full of tears. Fitz and I, who were present, were struck 
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speechless. Here in France Lord K.’s great qualities were valued, 
and his value recognized. In the eyes of the French armies 
and the French nation, he stood for England. His death and 
the manner of it have vibrated through this land. It is known 
here and appreciated, that on the very day when the fatal news 
was received another Division of the Armies that bore his name 
had begun to land on the soil of France. 

“He was a fine character, lovable, and straight—really,”’ is 
the simple phrase in which a great soldier sums up the leader 
under whom he had served. No other epitaph is required for the 
man. As for his achievement, many waters cannot quench it, 
nor can the floods drown his fame. 
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[“. .. You did all that was possible in the circumstances ; 
you drove the enemy into his harbours and inflicted on him 
very severe losses, and you added another page to the glorious 
traditions of the British Navy. You could not do more, and 
for your splendid work I thank you.” 


Tue Kine To nis Navy. June 1916.] 


In these words His Majesty the King, who, as a naval officer, 
understands the Fleet and the work of the Fleet, concisely describes 
the greatest action fought since Trafalgar. During twenty-two 
months the British Fleet has waited for the chance of trying 
conclusions upon what the Germans called “The Day.” The 


chance came upon May 3lst-June Ist. The country is now 
beginning to understand what were the results of The Day ; 
though it does not yet know in detail by what means they were 
achieved. At the time of writing, the dispatch of the Commander- 
in-Chief at sea has not been published ; and when it is published, 
the passages describing the tactics employed may be withheld 
by the Admiralty, in order to prevent the enemy from gaining 
useful information. In any case, the general dispositions have been 
made known, and the detailed technical account of them would 
not be intelligible to the public. Naval strategy and tactics are 
subjects to which the professional seaman is required to dedicate 
years of study ; and although the amateur may (and does) suppose 
that he is competent to criticise their practice, he is mistaken. 
The amateur critic of military strategy and tactics is in the same 
case ; day by day, and week by week, he has been expounding ; 
and the day following and the week after, events have proved 
him to be wrong. 

Lest the present writer should fall into the same alluring error 
he is careful to quote the opinions of professional seamen. The 
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King’s view has already been cited. Lord Beresford, speaking 
at the Mansion House on June 16, said that “ we had really won 
the greatest sea battle since the Battle of Trafalgar. We lost 
ships and we lost six thousand of our best, and it was our business 
to look after their relatives. The result of the battle had been to 
make our command of the sea absolutely unquestionable, to make 
the idea of invasion impossible, and to put us in a position of being 
able to tighten our blockade.” 

Admiral W. H. Henderson, in a letter published in The Times 
on June 15, writes: “To draw conclusions from insufficient 
evidence is not the job of a serious naval officer . . . but it may 
not be out of place to offer a few comments and comparisons 
based upon such knowledge as we possess. The German Fleet 
came out to try and catch us at a disadvantage by launching an 
attack in force upon our investing line. This is a familiar incident 
in sieges, often attended with some success by the invested garri- 
son. The enemy hoped to be able to inflict damage upon any of 
our advanced squadrons he might come across. He did not intend 


to engage our Battle Fleet at close quarters. All other supposi- - 


tions as to his purpose may be dismissed. . . . One of the most 
gallant episodes of the battle was that Sir David Beatty, with 
four battle cruisers and four Queen Elizabeths engaged and kept 
at bay the whole German Fleet for more than an hour before 
Hood, Arbuthnot, and the Battle Fleet in succession came on the 
scene. ... The strategical necessity of bringing the enemy 
advanced group to an action may have been so great as 
necessarily to override the obvious tactical necessity of massing 
the forces in the engagement. Naval warfare is full of such 
incidents of battles in which strategical necessity has overridden 
tactical exactitude, and dangers have to be faced and great 
risks undertaken because of the importance of the object in view.” 
And Admiral Henderson proceeds to illustrate his proposition 
by historical examples. ‘‘ The public,” he observes, “‘ never has 
and never will understand naval warfare.” The public, in fact, is 
consistently and always misled and deluded by the amateur. 
“Tf,” concludes Admiral Henderson, “‘ there was any one with a 
spark of imagination or knowledge of human nature at Whitehall, 
a modest, firm, and expressive announcement could have been 
drawn up which should have concluded with the plain statement 
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that ‘ the German Fleet, as soon as our main body got into action, 
retreated with precipitation, and returned to its home ports, 
pursued by our whole Fleet and flotillas, reports from whom have 
not yet been received. The command of the sea is not only un- 
shaken, but more firmly established.’ ”’ 

The Admiral’s remarks are to the address of the officials who 
were responsible for issuing the first announcement of the action. 
Never was a situation more stupidly mishandled; nor did the 
First Lord’s subsequent explanation afford any justification for 
the blunder. It was soon afterwards corrected by an authorita- 
tive account of the main aspects of the engagement given by a naval 
officer to a representative of the Associated Press of America, and 
issued by the Press Bureau. 

“We can only say that we were looking for a fight when our 
Fleet went out. Stories that it was decoyed by the Germans 
are the sheerest nonsense. In a word, we engaged the entire 
German High Seas Fleet, interrupted their plan, and drove them 
back into their harbours. . . . The weather condition was the 
hardest bit of luck our Fleet encountered, as may be judged by 
the following paragraph from the official report: ‘ Regret misty 
weather saved enemy from far more severe punishment... .’ 
With a fight like Wednesday’s action occurring every day we could 
stand the loss much better than the Germans. Our Battle Fleet 
is intact, while we still have considerably more battle cruisers 
than the Germans. We still hold the North Sea, where we 
have prevented the enemy from accomplishing any definite 
object.”’ 

It is absolutely certain that the whole of the dispositions of the 
British Fleet were arranged in advance by Sir John Jellicoe, and 
there is no evidence whatever that anything unforeseen occurred 
up to the moment when battle was joined. The strategical 
achievement of bringing the whole British forces to bear in the 
right place and at the right time seems to have escaped notice. It 
is in such a masterly combination that strategical ability of the 
highest order is manifested. Once the two fleets are in presence 
of each other, the work of strategy is done, and the work of tactics 
begins. 

The two fleets came into touch between three and four o'clock 
in the afternoon of Wednesday, May 31, off the coast of Jutland, 
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The weather was misty, as it so often is in the North Sea, and the 
range of vision was about six miles. That condition of “low 
visibility,” as it is technically called, materially affected the whole 
course of the engagement. The chief result of low visibility 
is that fighting must take place at short range; and at short 
range the secondary armament, which means the lesser guns, the 
British 6-inch and the German 5°9-inch, can be employed ; while 
it is obvious that the effect of the fire of the primary armament, 
the 15-inch, 13°5-inch and 12-inch guns, must be tremendous. 
Another result is that the mist gives cover to a retreating squadron ; 
which, by slightly increasing its distance from the pursuing squad- 
ron, can disappear and thus escape from the fire of the pursuing 
squadron to which, in clear weather, it must be exposed so long 
as the pursuit continues. 

The object of the British Fleet was to force a general engage- 
ment ; the object of the German Fleet, if we are to accept the high 
authority of Admiral Henderson, was to inflict as much damage 
as possible upon the British Fleet, without risking a general engage- 
ment. It follows that, in order to achieve his purpose, Sir John 
Jellicoe would employ every means in his power to keep the enemy 
engaged as long as possible and to manceuvre him into such a 
position that he must continue to fight. That such was the pur- 
pose of the Commander-in-Chief, we know. That he achieved it in 
so far as it was possible to achieve it, we also know. 

Vice-Admiral Sir David Beatty, commanding the battle-cruiser 
squadron (composition not stated), flying his flag on H.M.S. Lion, 
sighted Vice-Admiral von Hipper’s battle-cruiser squadron soon 
after two o’clock (I quote the times given by Mr. Pollen in Land 
and Water), and opened fire about an hour later. From that time 
until six o’clock Sir David Beatty was continuously in action. At 
what moment he was reinforced by Rear-Admiral Evan Thomas’s 
squadron of four fast battleships of the Queen Elizabeth class 
is not yet known. It seems that before Rear-Admiral Evan 
Thomas came up, part of the German battle fleet had reinforced 
von Hipper’s battle-cruiser squadron and was engaging Sir David 
Beatty. Before the German battleships arrived, three British 
battle cruisers had been lost: Queen Mary, Captain Cecil I. 
Prowse ; Invincible, flagship of Rear-Admiral the Hon. H. L. A. 
Hood, Captain Arthur L. Cay ; and Indefatigable, Captain Charles 
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F. Sowerby. During this period of the fight, the Germans lost 
a battle cruiser. Whether it was at this time or later that the 
Germans lost another battle cruiser, the Lutzow or the Pommern, 
is not yet clear. That these were lost then or afterwards is 
certain ; probably two more were also lost. 

First, then, we behold Sir David Beatty engaging both the 
battle-cruiser squadron and the battle fleet of the enemy, alone, 
and afterwards with Rear-Admiral Evan Thomas’s four battle- 
ships. The authoritative statement of a naval officer contains 
the following significant comment. “Such close range fighting 
by battle cruisers might be criticized as bad tactics, but our Fleet, 
following the traditions of the Navy, went out to engage the enemy.” 
To which may be added the testimony of the Commander-in-Chief 
to Sir David Beatty’s tactics: ‘No Admiral could wish to be 
better served.” It is perfectly clear that Sir David Beatty and 
Rear-Admiral Evan Thomas did in fact employ and draw on 
Admiral von Scheer’s whole fleet and so keep him employed that 
Sir John Jellicoe’s main battle fleet was enabled to engage von 
Scheer and the main German High Seas Fleet. 

It is precisely that most gallant and skilful achievement, 
which must rank among the great exploits of the Royal Navy, 
which has been selected by the amateur newspaper critics for 
comment so malign and stupid that the Admiralty were constrained 
to issue a dignified protest against these base attempts to defame 
the Admirals at sea. Writing as an amateur student of naval 
affairs, I would humbly suggest that having to choose between 
the opinions of gentlemen who could not take a battleship out of 
harbour to save their lives, and the views of His Majesty the King, 
of Admiral Sir John Jellicoe, Lord Beresford, Admiral W. H. 
Henderson (to name but these distinguished seamen), I prefer 
the judgment of the Admirals. Unless these amateur exponents 
of naval warfare are competent to teach admirals their business, 
in which case they ought clearly to be placed in command at sea, 
I own to being unable to discern any difference between their 
comments and deliberate calumny. 

During the action fought by Sir David Beatty and Rear- 
Admiral Evan Thomas’s squadrons, the armoured cruiser squadron 
commanded by Rear-Admiral Sir Robert K. Arbuthnot entered 
the engagement. The Defence, flagship of Sir Robert Arbuthnot, 
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Captain Stanley V. Ellis, and the Black Prince, Captain Thomas P. 
Bonham, were lost. The Warrior, after having sunk two German 
light cruisers, was disabled. She was subsequently abandoned, 
and sank. Those in the Warrior, according to the letter of 
an officer published in the Morning Post of June 16, saw “ the 
Defence blown clean out of the water,” while the Warrior was 
engaged with a German battle cruiser and two light cruisers. 
Having sunk the two light cruisers, the Warrior closed upon the 
battle cruiser, which was greatly her superior, and the Warspite 
came to the Warrior’s assistance. By that time the Warrior was 
full of water below, on fire aft, and helpless. The dead were 
buried, and then the ship’s company were kept at the pumps all 
night, while the vessel was being towed. Next morning the ship 
was abandoned. The narrative, with a few changes in detail, 
might have been written of any sea fight in the old wars. 

The exact hour at which the main battle fleet under Sir John 
Jellicoe came into action has not yet been made known. In the 
Admiralty announcement it is stated that “ when the main body 
of the British Fleet came into contact with the German High Seas 
Fleet a very brief period sufficed to compel the latter, who had been 
severely punished, to seek refuge in their protected waters. This 
manoeuvre was rendered possible by low visibility and mist; and 
although the Grand Fleet were now and then able to get into momen- 
tary contact with their opponents, no continuous action was possible. 
They continued their pursuit until the light had wholly failed.” 

We gather from this statement that during the action, whatever 
its duration, the German main fleet was exposed at short range 
to the great guns of the British Fleet, served by men who are 
masters of their art. The extent of the damage inflicted has yet 
to be made known. No British battleship was sunk, though no 
doubt several were struck. The Marlborough was hit by a torpedo 
fired by a submarine, after avoiding attacks made by three of these 
vessels. The Marlborough returned to harbour. 

It seems that the Germans covered their flight by a destroyer 
attack, which was completely defeated by the British light cruisers 
and destroyers. But during the whole night, the German Fleet, 
in its disorderly retreat, was attacked by the British destroyer 
flotillas, the reports of whose captains, at the moment of writing, 
the Commander-in-Chief is still considering. A torpedo attack 
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made at night by destroyers, handled with the consummate 
mastery of the British destroyer service, upon a demoralized 
battle fleet, is a very deadly business. 

The morning of the New First of June broke upon the British 
Fleet cruising up and down outside the fortified waters of the 
enemy and offering battle, which was refused. If an enemy 
won't fight, he won’t ; and there is no use in running battleships 
into mine-fields. Sir John Jellicoe, having won the command 
of the sea, cruised upon the main scene of action in search of 
disabled vessels; and at noon proceeded to his bases. By the 
evening of the following day, the Fleet had taken in fuel and 
was ready to put to sea again. 

By that time, officers and men had been continuously at 
work, fighting and cruising, during three nights and three days. 
They had fought the greatest naval action since Trafalgar ; 
cruised all the following night and half the following day ; steamed 
four hundred miles back again, and without pause set to coaling 
ship and refilling the oil bunkers. The damaged ships and the 
wounded had been sent into port. If the German High Seas 
Fleet had chosen to try conclusions again on Friday evening, 
June 2, they would have found the British Fleet ready to oblige 
them. 

The officers and men of the British Fleet had fought and 
endured that indescribable cataclysm, a modern naval engage- 
ment: the appalling cannonade, the tremendous hail of huge 
projectiles, fire, deadly gas, sudden death, frightful wounds and 
mutilation, immense ships vanishing in flame, the intense and 
prolonged strain upon the nerves: and they returned to—what ? 
A rejoicing populace, triumph, ovation, or even a simple Thank 
you? Not at all. Funeral faces, sulky looks, talk of failure, 
abuse in the newspapers, sullen silence on the part of the Govern- 
ment. What a country! The seamen are sick at heart, and 
no wonder. The Navy thought that, whatever the Government 
desired, the people at least wanted the Germans to be beaten at 
sea. The Navy defeated them upon the first opportunity, and 
lost some six thousand of its best in so doing—only to be told 
that it had blundered. 

It is true that the public were at first misled by the terms of 
the Admiralty announcement, and were also misguided by the news- 
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papers, and especially by that disgrace to London and to journalism, 
the placards of the evening papers. But nothing can excuse the 
silence of the Government. If ministers had chosen so to do, they 
could have set matters right. The Government could not even pub- 
lish Sir John Jellicoe’s message to the Fleet until a week or more 
after it had been communicated to the Navy; so that it was made to 
appear that the Commander-in-Chief’s estimate of the losses of the 
enemy was unaltered by further evidence, whereas in fact there 
had been no time in which to collect further evidence. Ministerial 
discourtesy and incapacity and departmental folly have never been 
more shamefully exhibited. There are several conclusions to be 
drawn from the behaviour of the Government. One is that 
they do not in the least understand the meaning of sea warfare 
or the uses of a Navy, and therefore to them a victory won at sea 
is nothing and means nothing. It has been left to His Majesty the 
King, as usual, alone to express the real feelings of honest English- 
men towards the Navy and its magnificent achievement. 

Readers of the National Review may be interested to learn 
the effect upon the Navy of its treatment by the Government 
and of the intolerable position in which the Government have 
once more placed the nation in relation to the Navy. That 
effect is described by one who fought throughout the action. 

“Naturally the men are furious. They had done gloriously. 
No others could have done more or approached it. They had 
suffered heavily. Many comrades and pals had gone. Their 
experiences would have tried the moral and nerves of the super- 
man. They had come out of hell undiluted—and were told they 
had been whacked. Their own feelings consequently were 
indescribable. No Government official has even yet expressed 
sympathy with their losses or gratitude for maintaining the 
highest traditions of our great service... .” 

The Navy may well be angry; but it is the people of this 
country who are humiliated. What pride can they justly take 
in a gallant and great sea victory, which their rulers do not 
understand, and when popular newspapers continue to calum- 
niate the reputations of the Admiral at sea ? 

But great deeds and noble service, though their lustre may be 
obscured for a time, are of the stuff that endures. Many a 
mother’s son yet to be born shall owe his gift of a good life to 
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the unnamed seamen of to-day, who toil in fair weather and 
foul, and face “ hell undiluted’ and outface it, beat the enemy 
and drive him as sheep are driven. 

Even now, it is not too soon to predicate some main results 
of the battle of the New First of June. The Imperial German 
Navy has met its master. It has tried conclusions, and failed ; 
fought and fled ; it is beaten, though not yet destroyed. 

Therefore: (a) The British Fleet holds the command of the 
sea, hitherto exercised in the absence of interference by the 
enemy. He cannot for some months, if ever again, interfere 
if he would. (6) All German overseas trade can be abolished. 
(c) The danger of the invasion of this country is removed. (d) The 
blockade of Germany can be enforced absolutely, so soon as the 
Government choose to allow the Navy to do its work. (e) The 
legend of German might at sea has been destroyed. (f) Russia 
can now obtain the command of the Baltic. 

It will be observed that in order to reap the full harvest of 
the victory at sea, the Government of this country must act. 
The Government must first of all declare a blockade. Secondly, 
the Government must announce that, if the Allies win the power 
to impose terms of peace, those terms shall include the uncon- 
ditional surrender of all that remains of the German Navy. 

The present writer can but express a humble opinion that, 
unless the public insists upon these things, the Government will 
do neither. 

It remains to be observed that the battle seems to have been 
fought in the old style, described by the late Captain Marryatt 
as “ odds-bobs, hammer-and-tongs.” The Zeppelins, which, we 
were given to understand, were to darken the sky and to whelm 
the British Fleet in a thick rain of bombs, were not of the party, 
excepting one, which retired hurt. The German submarines were 
utterly ineffective; the only hit hitherto recorded being made 
upon the Marlborough, and that failed to sink her. The German 
torpedo attacks made by destroyers also failed. Not so the 
British destroyer attacks, of which details are still to come. 
The fact is that the British destroyer officers and men, by dint 
of long practice before the war and incessant cruising and fighting 
during the war, have achieved a degree of proficiency hitherto 
unknown. It is very remarkable that no British battleship 
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and no British light cruiser was sunk. It will probably be found 
that to the admirable work of the light cruiser squadrons was due 
the defeat of the German destroyer attack. 

In the following table of losses, the German list is approxi- 
mate, and subject to correction. 


BRITISH LOSSES 


Battleships | Battle Cruisers Ar’d Cruisers L’t Cruisers Destroyers Submarines 
None Queen Mary Defence None Tipperary None 
Indefatigable Black Prince Turbulent 
Invincible Warrior Fortune 


Shark 
Sparrowhawk 
GERMAN LOSSES 


Battleships | Battle Cruisers Ar’d Cruisers L’t Cruisers Destroyers Submarines 


1 Kaiser class 1 Lutzow None Rostock 16 probable 1 (probably 
1 Kaiser class, 1 Derfflinger Frauenlob 3) 
probable or Pommern Elbing 
3 repeatedly 1 damaged, Wiesbaden 
hit probably lost 


BRITISH COMMANDING OFFICERS LOST 


Rear-Admiral the Hon. Horace L. A. Hood, C.B., M.V.O., D.S.0., H.M.S. Invincible. 
Rear-Admiral Sir Robert K. Arbuthnot, Bart., C.B., M.V.O., H.M.S. Defence. 
Captain Arthur L. Cay, H.M.S. Invincible. 

Captain Stanley V. Ellis, H.M.S. Defence. 

Captain Cecil I. Prowse, H.M.S. Queen Mary. 

Captain Charles F. Sowerby, H.M.S. Indefatigable. 

Captain Thomas P. Bonham, H.M.S. Black Prince. 

Captain Charles J. Wintour, H.M.S. Tipperary. 

Commander Loftus W. Jones, H.M.S. Shark. 

Lieutenant-Commander Dudley Stuart, H.M.S. Turbulent. 
Lieutenant-Commander Frank G. Terry, H.M.S. Fortune. 
Lieutenant-Commander Paul Whitfield, H.M.S. Nomad. 

Lieutenant Charles E. F. Egan, H.M.S. Ardent. 


In the passing of these gallant officers, and of the junior 
officers and men, consists the true loss of England. Is it too much 
to ask that the Government should be compelled to make ample 
and just provision for their surviving dependents ? 


L. Corr CorNFORD 


THE “MERCHANT ADVENTURERS” 


In my little book on The Germans in England * I endeavoured to 
show that the staple of our history through the Middle Ages was 
the long struggle for economic independence. There, as in a 
forgotten casket, lay the key to the national spirit and the 
national policy. I traced the upward course of England from 
“the wool farm of the Hansa” to a strong industrial Power ; 
from the production of wool England ascended to the production 
of cloth, and this trade in cloth was gradually wrested from the 
hands of foreign merchants and shippers and transferred to English 
ledgers and English bottoms. National heroism blossomed from 
this material story as our English rose springs from our soil 
of heavy clay. I showed how the Crown for centuries was in pawn 
to the foreigner, and how it was rescued from that evil plight by the 
patriotism and ability of Englishmen. Thus, for example, Simon de 
Montfort wore the rough English cloth as a symbol of the nobility 
of English production, Warwick the King Maker fought the 
German merchant on the sea, Sir Thomas Gresham “ practised ”’ 
against him on the Antwerp Bourse and in the London Law 
Courts, and Queen Elizabeth, resting on her policy of pro- 
duction, raised England to be the strongest Power in Europe. 
And the achievement was not only of power; but, what is better 
than power, security and harmony. The harmonious and well- 
attuned State of England sang in Elizabeth’s time like a choir of 
birds in spring. We need not go so far as to endorse the dictum 
of Schmoller, that “the great and splendid deeds in State and 
economics are usually done when those invested with the power 
of might and justice are at the same time the leaders of the 
economic organization.” + All I would say is that the security 


* The Germans in England, by Ian D. Colvin, published by the National Review, 
London. 6s. net. 

{ Umrisse und Untersuchungen zur Verfassungs, Verwaltungs und Wintschafts- 
geschichte besomders des Preussichen staates im 17 und 18 Jahrundert, by Gustav von 
Schmoller. 
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and harmony of the State depend upon the co-operation of 
governors and producers. 

We may then take up our story in this happy reign of Elizabeth 
and seek to find a national policy in the influences which made 
it fortunate. And first of all I would say that in that reign 
England achieved her economic independence. 

In support of this statement let me call a hostile but 
contemporary witness, the Alderman of the German Steelyard, 
that is to say, the chief agent in London of “ the Society of 
German Merchants of the Holy Roman Empire.” The letter, 
which is dated February 23, 1581, is given by the excellent 
Sartorius in his history of the Hanseatic League.* 

“‘ How abominable,” exclaimed the alderman, who was writing 
to the Worshipful Senate of Liibeck, “ how abominable that 
such a Company (the Merchant Adventurers) could suppress the 
Hanse, considering that at other times a few Hanse towns have 
kept the whole kingdom of England under their thumbs.” 

The complaint of this German merchant of the sixteenth 
century illuminates our whole subject, for it might be taken as 
the aim of a national policy never to get under the thumb of any 
other nation. And if England was extricated from that dis- 
agreeable position by a company, it must be of profit to study 
what manner of company it was, and how it won this great 
victory in the war of liberation. 

It was, first of all and above all, national and called itself the 
Fellowship of Merchant Adventurers of England. It was not a 
joint-stock company, nor did it belong to any one town, although 
it had its head-quarters in London; but was nothing less than 
the organized and regulated export trade of the nation. Its 
secretary, John Wheeler,t gives us the best account of it. The 
company, he says, consisted of “a great number of wealthy and 
well-experimented merchants of London, Yorke, Norwich, 
Excester, Ipswich, Newcastle, Hull, etc. . . . linked in company 
for the exercise of merchandise and seafare, trading in cloth, 
kersie and all other, as well English as forraign commodities 


* Sartorius, Geschicte des Hansischen Bundes, iii. pp. 393-394. 

+ A Treatise of Commerce, 1601. It is unfortunate that every one of Wheeler’s 
sentences is as long as the preamble of a statute. If the manner had only equalled the 
matter, Wheeler’s would have been one of the most readable of books. 
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vendible abroad . . . according to the ordinances, lawes and 
customs devised and agreed upon by the common consent of all 
the merchants free of the said fellowship.” ‘‘ They are not,” he 
adds, “as fewe as 3500 persons in number, enhabiting London 
and sundry cities and partes of the realme, especially the townes 
that lye conveniently for the seas.” They were all wholesale 
merchants in a great way of business being forbidden to sell “ by 
retayle or cuttinge out anie kynde of merchandise, nor shall 
keepe open shoppe or shewhouse upon paine of three skore 
pounds.” * They included “ almost all who traded in the woollen 
manufacture to Germany and the Netherlands,’ + and as the 
great English export was then cloth, and Germany and the 
Netherlands the chief market, we may take it that these 3500 
merchants represented the greater part of the foreign commerce 
of England in so far as it lay in English hands. Within their 
own sphere of influence ‘“‘ between the rivers of Somme in France 
and the Scawe in the German Sea” they had a monopoly well 
protected by Royal charters, and the whole fellowship was 
governed by an authority to which all the members took an 
oath of obedience. 

Their interior organization and methods of trade are not so 
much to our purpose. But it may be mentioned in passing that 
they did not trade with a joint stock; but each with his own 
cloth and his own factor to sell it. And yet they did not com- 
pete one against the other, but were “ regulated’ upon lines of 
mutual help and good fellowship. Every merchant could only 
export the quantity of cloth allowed to his rank by seniority. In 
his first year a Freeman of the Fellowship was allowed to ship 
400 cloths ; in his fourth year 450; in his fifth year 500, and so 
on till the limit of 1000 cloths was reached at the fifteenth year 
of his fellowship.{ The quality of his cloth, and his prices of 


* W. R. Lingelbach, The Internal Organization of the Merchant Adventurers of 
England (Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, vol. xvi). Lingelbach gives 
a useful summary of the Laws and Ordinances of the Company compiled by Wheeler, a 
beautiful folio manuscript on vellum in an ornamental Tudor hand (Br. Mus. Addit. 
MS. 18913). 

T Lingelbach, ibid, p. 36. 

{ Lingelbach, thid, p. 32. The company in later times fell away from this ideal : 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century it was alleged that some two hundred of 
the London Merchant Adventurers engrossed the greater part of the national cloth 
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purchase and sale were alike supervised. He was bound in 
obedience to “ Mr. Governor or his Deputy and Assistants,” and 
in good fellowship to the members of his profession. And if such 
regulations should shock those lawyer-politicians who believe in 
free trade for every one but themselves, I would only reply that 
the Inns of Court are one of the last remaining relics of a system 
which once covered every activity of life. 

But what is of first importance to our subject is that this 
company, both by its own laws and the law of England, was 
national in its functions and constitution. In those days, which 
are now so much despised, the English merchant did not consider 
himself merely as an individual bent on gain by legal traffic, but 
as one engaged upon a national work. The ideal is beautifully 
put by Thomas Mun, who wrote a little later than our period but 
had not forgotten its high traditions. “The love and service of 
our country,” says Mun, “ consisteth not so much in the know- 
ledge of those duties which are to be performed by others, as in 
the skilful practice of that which is done by ourselves; . . . for 
the Merchant is worthily called the Steward of the kingdom’s stock, 
by way of commerce with other nations; a work of no less 
Reputation than Trust, which ought to be performed with great 
skill and conscience, that so the private gain may ever accompany 
the publique good.” * The Merchant Adventurer must be, first of 
all, a “ natural-born subject of this realm.” In the Laws and 
Ordinances it is laid down that “no persone whatsoever not 
beinge a true subject of his kynges Majestie . . . nor persone 
not borne of father and mother bothe Englishe”’ is eligible for 
membership. Moreover, no one married to a foreign woman 
might become a member, and no member could hold real property 
abroad. These are not only the rules of the company, but are 
laid down in the Royal Charter by which the company had legal 
right to exist. The charter of 1564 stipulated that if any Freeman 
of the Fellowship ‘‘ marry or take to wife any woman born out 
of this realm of England and other our Dominions or shall at 
any time or times hereafter purchase obtain get or have to himself 


trade. Cf. Instructions Touching the Bill for Free Trade (Journals of the House of 
Commons, vol. i, p. 218 et seqg., 1604). 

* England’s Treasure by Forraign Trade, by Thomas Mun, p. 2. The book was 
published in 1664 but was probably written about 1630. 
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or to any person or persons to his use or upon any confidence or 
trust any lands, tenements or hereditaments in any of the said 
parts or places beyond the seas out of our Dominions, that then 
and from thenceforth . . . the same person . . . shall be ipso 
facto disfranchised off and from the said Fellowship of Merchant 
Adventurers of England ” * for ever. 

Thus the Merchant Adventurers were not only English by 
birth but English by interest. Moreover, they were bound by 
oath “ by Almighty God to be good and true to your Sovereign 
Lord the King.” And the Oath went even further: “ And if 
you shall know any manner of person or persons, which intend 
any hurt, harm or prejudice to our Sovereign Lord the King, or 
unto his Land, or to the Fellowship aforesaid, or Priveliges of 
the same, you shall give knowledge thereof, and do it to be known 
to the said Governour or his Deputy: and you shall not colour 
or free any Foreigners’ Goods which is not Free of this Fellowship 
of Merchant Adventurers of England.” + 

All these stringent laws and regulations are only to be explained 
by the fact that the company was a national economic weapon 
forged in and for a national economic struggle. And this struggle 
was with no less a foe than the German Cities, the “ inveterate 
enemies,” as Wheeler calls them, of the Merchant Adventurers. 
Indeed I have ventured to suggest that the company was modelled 
on the Hanseatic League, as the League was no doubt modelled 
on the Italian Cities and they perhaps on Carthage. Thus we 
find the Venetian Navigation Law becomes the German Law of 
“Hanse goods on Hanse ships” and the law of the Merchants of 
England as expressed in our Navigation Acts. The rules of the 
Merchant Adventurers against marrying a foreign woman or 
holding foreign property are also derived from the Hanseatic 
League. ft : 

The League owed its strength to its organization. The united 
Cities of Germany directed by Liibeck were powerful enough to 

* W. R. Lingelbach, The Internal Organization of the Merchant Adventurers of 
England, p. 22. 
t Lingelbach, ibid, p. 31. State Papers Dom. Charles II, vol. xxvii, fol. 49. 

¢ How far our merchants have fallen away from the national ideal might be gathered 

from recent debates in the London Chamber of Commerce, to which foreigners are 


admitted to full membership, on the ground, as some futile person argued, that Allies 
and neutrals would be insulted if they were not given this privilege. 
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enthrone and dethrone kings and maintain Governments in their 
pay. They regulated the commercial policy of England and 
secured under English customs preference not only over other 
foreigners but over the native born. To fight this great organiza- 
tion the whole strength of English commerce had to be drilled 
and regimented, banded and bound together by oath and good 
fellowship. ‘The Society of Merchant Adventurers was in fact 
a mercantile army which used its united resources to fight that 
power which held England under its thumb. The Elizabethan 
merchant knew too well the organized strength of the enemy to 
believe in the modern doctrine of unrestricted competition. 

In the time of Elizabeth the English Government worked in 
such happy concord with the Merchants that it would be puzzling 
to say how far the foreign policy of England was the Queen’s and 
how far the Company’s. Elizabeth, we might say, came to the 
throne as the head of a national movement. Mary had leant 
upon the Emperor and upon Spain. The Hanseatic League, 
which had openly insulted Anne Boleyn, carried the Imperial 
eagle on its coat of arms. While Mary lived it had hopes of 
recovering its privileges lost in the reign of Edward VI, and was 
in fact reinstated in some of them. Its position as the chief 
carrier of English cloth and of Baltic produce, the monopolist of 
Norway, Iceland, and Russia, the engrosser of the spice trade of 
Portugal, and the coiner and moneylender of Northern Europe 
had created in England a national opposition founded on the 
national interest. As the Empire was in general alliance with 
Rome and controlled Venice, this party was Protestant ; as it 
rested on English manufacture it favoured protection, and as 
Elizabeth was derived from the family of a Merchant Adventurer 
and was Protestant in faith, it stood for Elizabeth against the 
Catholic and Imperialist Mary. Such was the Party of the 
Merchant Adventurers upon which Elizabeth leaned for support. 
And the working alliance so formed is the key to Elizabeth’s 
policy. 

We see it first of all in finance. In 1553 the Adventurers and 
the Staplers together had taken charge of the King’s debts and 
so obtained the King’s support against the Hanseatic League. In 
the reign of Mary their influence working in the Privy Council 
checked the foreign party of Philip. And when Elizabeth came 


cil 
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to the throne their loans made her independent of the Empire. 
The tradition is that the Queen’s first application to the Adven- 
turers was unfavourably received. Thus, for example, Maitland,* 
quoting Stow: “Our intercourse with the City of Antwerp, 
which was formerly in a manner the Treasury of the Kings of 
England . . . being stopped by the Duke of Alva, and the 
Queen in great want of money, she was obliged to apply to the 
Company of Merchant Adventurers of the City of London for a 
Loan, who, thro’ great inadvertency were thought to have 
spurn’d at the message, by bringing the Affair before a General 
Court where to Her Majesty’s great dishonour, her demand was 
rejected by the holding up of hands. But this proceeding being 
highly resented by the Privy Council . . . divers of the Aldermen 
and Merchants, to the number of thirteen, and Lady Joan Laxton 
lent the Queen, for the term of six months sixteen thousand 
pounds, at six per cent. . . . which was then prolonged on the 
same terms for six months longer.” However that may be, the 
Queen came more and more to look upon her “‘ mere merchants ” 
for loans to support her policy. “‘ The State papers of Elizabeth’s 
reign,” says Lingelbach, “ are replete with the accounts of their 
financial operations, undertaken sometimes on their own behalf, 
sometimes in the interests of the Queen. Indeed it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that during Gresham’s first sojourn on the Continent 
they practically financed the Crown.” 

And this dependence of the Crown on the Merchants was not, 
as we might gather from the unfortunate episode of 1570, regarded 
as a burden, but as part of the Company’s policy. When the 
German Hanse lent money to the English Crown it controlled the 
policy of England; when the Adventurers became the Queen’s 
Bankers the Mercers’ Hall took the place of the Steelyard. This 
is indicated clearly enough by the letter of Sir Thomas Gresham 
to the Queen on her accession. The German merchants, he 
explained to her, had been the principal cause of the depreciation 
of the currency and the “ undoing of this realm.” Their privileges 
must never be restored, but the Queen should always lean upon 
her own “ mere merchants ”’ upon whom she could always depend 
in her necessities. 

A national finance meant a national policy: if the Queen 


* The History of London, by William Maitland (1756), vol. i, p. 260. 
VOL. LXVII 46 
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went to her merchants for money she was bound to support them 
in their enterprises, and take their side against the Hanseatic 
League and its friends in Europe. The Queen had to make 
herself independent of the foreign merchant, not only in money 
but in all other commodities necessary to war. 

“Until whose time (Queen Elizabeth),” says Maitland, “ tho’ 
the Trade of the nation was carried on much more by the natives 
thereof than had been formerly, yet had the Society of the Dutch 
(German) Haunce at the Steelyard much the advantage of them, 
by means of their well-regulated societies and the privileges they 
enjoyed ; insomuch that almost the whole trade was driven by 
them to that degree, that Queen Elizabeth herself, when she 
came to have a war, was forced to buy the Hemp, Pitch, Tar, 
Powder and other Naval Provisions which she wanted of Foreigners 
and that too at their rates. Nor were there any stores of either 
in the land to supply her occasions on a sudden but what, at 
great rates, she prevailed with them to fetch for her, even in the 
time of war, her own subjects being then very little Traders. 

“To remedy which, she fell upon the consideration how she 
might at home have a well-grounded dependence, to have those 
necessary commodities by her, that so she might not want them 
when she most needed them; and after great deliberation, no 
better expedient could be found by the said Queen and her 
Council than by encouraging her own subjects to be Merchants, 
which she did by erecting out of them several Societies of Mer- 
chants, as that of the Eastland Company and other Companies ; 
by which means, and by cancelling many of the privileges of the 
fore-mentioned Dutch Haunce Society, the trade in general by 
degrees, came to be managed by the natives of this realm. And 
consequently the Profits of those Trades accrued to the English 
Nation ; Trade in general and English Shipping were increased ; 
her own Customs vastly augmented ; and, what was at first the 
great End of all, obtained, viz., that she had constantly lying at 
home, in the hands of her own subjects, all sorts of naval Pro- 
visions and Stores, which she could make use of as her Occasions 
required them, without any dependence on her Neighbours for 
the same.” 

“And thus by means of the erecting of the forementioned 
Societies and preserving and encouraging that of the Merchant 
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Adventurers, was the trade at first gained from Foreigners to the 
Natives of this Realm, to its inestimable Advantage.” * 

This excellent summary is true in spirit but errs in detail. 
The Queen did not create these Companies. The Merchant 
Adventurers boasted a more ancient lineage. They had a charter 
from John, Duke of Brabant, as far back as 1248, and in 1399 
received “ a very beneficiall and ample charter” from Henry IV.t 
The Eastland Company, as Maitland himself tells us, dates from 
the sixth year of the same reign, and the Russia Company was 
promoted in the reign of Edward VI, and held its charter from 
Mary. But it was the virtue of Elizabeth that she backed her 
Merchants as they had never been backed before, and took 
measures also to protect the industries which furnished the wares 
they exported. 

Almost all Europe from Archangel to the Levant was parcelled 
out among her Merchant Adventurers. The Russia Company 
sailed round the North Cape to the frozen waters of the Arctic ; 
the Eastland Company took its name from the southern shores of 
the Baltic; the Merchant Adventurers in the Netherlands we 
have already seen; and Merchant Adventurers were organized 
for the trade with Italy, with the Levant, and with Turkey. 
All these companies were Merchant Adventurers. The separation 
grew from groups within the main organization. Thus the 
Russia Company consisted of some London and Bristol Merchant 
Adventurers who resolved to exploit the North Cape route with 
a joint stock, but most of the Merchant Adventurers remained 
merely in fellowship for mutual support. “The Companie of 
Merchant Adventurers,’ says Wheeler, “hath noe banke nor 
common stocke, nor common factour to buye or sell for the 
whole companies, but everie man tradeth a part and particularlie 
with his own stocke, and with his owne factour or servaunt.” { It 
is important to remember that these Associations of Merchants 
were not Companies in the modern sense; but were united in 
fellowship, much as our lawyers and doctors are now united, for 
the government of their calling and the protection of their interests 
at home and abroad. If a group of them united to trade with 
Russia or Spain they could still belong to the Society. Thus the 


* The History of London, by William Maitland (1756), vol. ii, p. 917. 
+ Wheeler, Treatise of Commerce, p. 10. { Ibid, p. 102. 
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mercantile interest of England in Elizabeth’s time was organized 
for special purposes but united in the general interests, so that it 
could bring its whole influence to bear upon any one point. 

In foreign policy they are a power. They support Russia 
against Danzig and Poland and bring home in triumph a Russian 
Ambassador to London. They bribe the Emperor himself. In 
1544 we find the Merchant Adventurers of Newcastle contributing 
to a “ sesse ”’ for a gift of £1000 to the Emperor for the prosecution 
of his wars and the maintenance of their privileges.* 

We gather from the resentment of Danzig that they were also 
suspected of bribing the Order of the Teutonic Knights, for it 
was the partiality of that Order to the English which prompted 
Danzig to transfer her allegiance to Poland. When the Duke 
of Alva turned them out of Flanders, the Queen—no doubt on 
their behalf—granted a pension to the Counts of East Friesland 
for the privilege of settling at Emden. The waning power of the 
Hanseatic League, even with the assistance of the Emperor, was 
not sufficient to turn them out of Germany. “The aforesaid 
Adventurers Company,” says the Imperial bull of 1597—which 
sought to enforce the Imperial statute of 1582—“ have erected a 
special Societie, Staple, Colledge, Confederacie and Alliance, by 
means whereof they have not only made diverse and sundrie 
Monopolist Prohibitions, Treaties and Accordes, hurtfull to the 
Commonwealth of the Holy Empire, against us, and against the 
rights and ordinances of the said Empire, and against all use of 
Merchants, but have also raised cloth and other wares, according 
to their own wills, to such a dearnesse that the price thereof is 
almost as high again as it was wont to be when the Hanses might 
use their privileges.” ¢ 

It was the Merchant Adventurers as much as the Royal 
Navy which defeated the Spanish Armada. “In 1587,” says 
Lingelbach, “‘ some of their members were instrumental in delay- 
ing the payment of the Spanish bills drawn on the bank of Genoa, 
and by still further turning the mercantile credit against Spain 
in the marts of the Netherlands the Adventurers delayed the 

* Dendy, Newcastle Merchant Adventurers (Surtees Society, vol. ci), vol. ii, p. 30: 
“On 23 August, Anno 1543, and 23rd August, 1594, an other sesse by the poll was 
made for payment of 1000I. flemish to the Emperor for the maintenance of his warrs 


and defence of the priviledges of the Company.” 
+ Wheeler, T'reatise of Commerce, p. 82. 
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Armada for a year. In the same year 110 ships now held in 
readiness by the Merchant Adventurers were ordered to proceed 
to watch the Duke of Parma off Holland.” * 

Thus we begin to perceive the inner meaning of the foreign 
policy of Elizabeth. Its main purpose was the economic inde- 
pendence of England, and that end was sought, not by the Govern- 
ment alone, but by the Government and the Merchant Adven- 
turers of England acting in co-operation. The liberation of 
England from the German thumb was the main work in hand. 
To that end alliance was sought with Russia and Denmark: with 
Russia in order to obtain commodities necessary to shipping ; 
with Denmark—which, however, remained coy and difficult— 
to secure the passage of the Sound for English ships. The 
“outlying” cities of the Netherlands, which had never 
been admitted into the Hanseatic League, were encouraged 
in their wars with the League and with Spain. When Flanders 
and Brabant shut out English cloth at the bidding of Philip, 
England bribed Emden, Stade, and Hamburg to smuggle English 
cloth into the Empire. And as the German Merchant financed 
the American and Indian trade of Portugal and Spain, England 


* Wheeler, T'reatise of Commerce, p. 39; cf. also Anderson’s Origin of Commerce, vol. ii, 
p. 167. How admirably Government and Merchants co-operated for the defeat of Spain 
may be gathered from the following passage in Anderson: “‘ Here we must remark . . . 
that such vast damages done to Spain in this year 1587 greatly contributed to King 
Philip’s being constrained to defer to the following year his intended invasion of England. 
But another greater and seemingly more effectual cause of deferring it, does equal honour 
to commerce and to Sir Francis Walsingham, Secretary of State, who by the aid of 
Thomas Sutton, Esq. (who was afterwards founder of the Charter House Hospital in 
London), and also of the Queen’s Merchant, Sir Thomas Gresham, and of some others 
jointly, who found means to get all the Spanish bills of exchange protected, which were 
drawn on the merchants of Genoa, and which were to supply Philip for the carrying 
on of his preparations.” This was done by collecting all the Spanish bills and presenting 
them at the same time. Bishop Burnet (History of his Life and Times, vol. i, p. 313) 
says that one London merchant (unnamed) got temporary control of all the money 
in the Bank of Genoa, on which Philip depended. ‘“‘ He reckoned that the keeping of - 
such a treasure dead on his hands, until the season of victualling was over, would be 
a loss of forty thousand pounds. And he managed the matter with such secrecy and 
success that the fleet could not be set out that year.” See also W. R. Scott's Joint 
Stock Companies to 1720, vol. i, p. 91; Of a Free Trade, by Henry Parker (London, 
1648), and Memoirs of the Most Important Transactions in England for the Last Hundred 
Years, by James Welwood (London, 1718, p. 9), for other accounts of this incident, 
which Mr. Winston Churchill would no doubt call “ sordid.” 
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by blockading Flanders struck at the jugular vein of the Imperial 
system. And so we might trace English policy, always “ finding 
a vent” for English cloth and fighting the Imperial mercantile 
system in France, in Italy, and in Turkey, Elizabeth not disdaining 
to use even the Porte against the Empire. And everywhere her 
Merchants, acting as her agents and intelligencers, bound to one 
another and to her by oath, by instinct, and by interest, worked 
secretly and powerfully in Courts and in Bourses, on sea and on 
land, fighting, exploring, “ practising,’ for the strength and 
security of England. And the chief lesson left to us by our 
Merchant Adventurers is that if English commerce is once 
more to be victorious it must be organized upon a national 
basis. 


Ian D. CoLvin 


“IF I WERE KING OF BELGIUM!” 


A WET afternoon and an old bookcase full of diplomatic recollec- 
tions—let us try for a companion out of the dusty ranks. Grotius, 
the Dutchman? Too heavy. Wheatley, the American? Nay, 
leave him to advise that excellent President who is sitting on the 
pricks. But what is this? A little pamphlet, a reminiscence of 
one whose light touch and friendly spirit was familiar at a British 
Court ; whose light touch also veiled the sterner spirit which 
flashed out so lately from his little country—Belgium at least has 
not forgotten the lessons of duty and of patriotism. The auto- 
graph on the flyleaf with the words “ Petit Souvenir d’amitié de 
la part de Sylvain Van de Weyer” puts us at once in personal 
touch with the writer. 

Nearly sixty years ago, when “ The Brook Green Volunteer ” 
began to enliven the pages of Punch, the uncertain direction of 
an Emperor’s ambition roused all those anxieties which stirred 
Kurope once more before the recent cyclone burst upon us. 
There, as of late, in the councils of a small and neighbouring 
nation, this question became a burning one: Were they to fold 
their hands, and, with vociferous bleating, invoke the higher 
maxims of Law and Morality ? Or were they to buy a gun and 
quit themselves like men before the gate ? 

Then, as now, we in England rejoiced in the possession of a 
school of Thinkers who, seldom turning their attention to 
European problems in time of quiet, were prompt in tendering 
advice to every one when the thunder of an approaching storm 
rolled up from beyond the skyline. 

That advice is always kept in stock and ready for distribution, 
it is always bad ; and the fact that it does not improve by keeping 
will not prevent its being brought out with unction in every 
crisis that our children’s children may have to face. Seldom, 
however, have the providers of that advice in its most flowery 
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form been nailed more neatly to the “ Keeper’s Tree” than by 
the note before us. 

England herself has bitter cause to regret that the old formule 
of law were held sufficient to bar the wolf from the sheepfold ; 
that words of warning were treated as idle, if not mischievous * 
and provocative, and that the shepherd was so occupied in hunting 
fleas on his own person that he prepared no weapon, but rather 
showed anxiety to whittle away the thickness of his club. Let 
us glance at the circumstances which called forth the letter which 
is spread before us. 

When the Belgian people, in view of the preservation of their 
independence, proposed to strengthen their defences, there were 
plenty of people, “ pacificists”’ we call them now, to shower 
remonstrances upon them. Strange to say, the Belgians resented 
the kindly act, and even wrote in protest to Mr. Richard Cobden. 
Many a British politician saw nothing out of the common in 
Cobden’s reply ; even three years ago many would have gloated 
over the sentiments of lofty moral superiority therein expressed. 

“ Belgium,” he wrote, “ exists by moral force, by the consent 
of the Great Powers, and not by its own strength. Its only 
chance of losing its nationality is by annexation to France—and 
in our day it is no longer the custom to annex provinces without 
the consent of the population.” 

Can we not hear the excellent man thus addressing King 
Albert in July 1914? Then, referring to light taxation : 

“The best way to procure for her these advantages is to 
avoid the burden of great armaments.” 

These “ advantages,” by the way, do not seem to be very 
conspicuous just now. 

Then comes the choicest gem : 

“Tf I were King of Belgium, and wished to keep the crown 
for my descendants, I would only keep a few thousand soldiers. 
I would consider myself king by moral force alone, and I should 
say to my powerful neighbours, ‘You have proclaimed my 
neutrality and I mean to give to my people the advantage of that 
situation.’ ” 

Finally, he points out that to fortify, to raise an army in 
event of war, is to place before Belgium “an alternative so 


* Vide our Acland, 1912; our Runciman, 1913; our Harcourt, etc., 1913. 
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terrible that she will prefer even annexation to such a destiny.” 
Truly the alternative has been terrible, but as to the preference—— 

Let us dryly ask in 1916, “Is that so?” and turn to the 
rapier play of Sylvain Van de Weyer, who answers for his country : 


‘* Tl serait un bon petit roi.” 

“ Peu désireux de vivre dans lhistoire.” 

“ Laissant a l’étranger de défendre son droit.” 

“Tl dormirait fort bien sans armée et sans gloire!” 


First, passing in review many philosophers, from those of 
early days to Rabelais and Voltaire, who schemed what they 
would do sz 7’étais Roi, he pounces upon the unhappy “ pacificist,” 
“There you have the practical Englishman ”’ not only “ If I were 
King,” but “If I were King of Belgium,” and further, “If I 
wished the Crown to go to my descendants.” How well thought 
out! He then asks us to look first to Leopold, who from his 
eighteenth year had been pitted in diplomacy and war against 
Napoleon; who is surrounded by all the constituent units, 
Parliamentary and social, of a modern State ; whose prudence is 
trusted unanimously by the Belgian people to defend their 
interests and their honour. 

He then asks us to turn in contrast to “‘ King Cobden.” This 
King, embarrassed by no such prudence, cuts every knot of 
strategy and politics to which Vauban and Napoleon, Palmerston 
and Clarendon, would have devoted time and thought. This is 
the man “ who in regard to fortifications is not even up to the 
standard of Corporal Trim,’ who insolently cries to the most 
sagacious of kings, “Your Majesty is senseless.” Here our 
Belgian very nearly shows temper, but fortunately proceeds to 
dissect his victim with science and effect. 

Do we not seem, he says, to recall the good monks of Seuillé, 
who, to save their abbey from pillage, formed a fair procession 
and proceeded to chant resounding Latin syllables, till one of 
their number impatiently crying “ Well sung,” snatched the 
staff of the Cross and smote right and left, dispersing the assailants. 
We seem to recognize that monk in Belgium to-day. 

Our author passes by the perils of the former French Republic, 
which with fixed bayonets invited Belgium to be “ voluntarily 
absorbed.” He gaily reminds us that “with good grape-shot 
we spat ”’ into the would-be absorber’s face a most “ energetic and 
efficacious refusal.” 


va 
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Then he drops into a brief quotation, to which the Kaiser’s 
attention might be usefully directed. 


La paix est fort bonne de soi, 
J’en conviens; mais de quoi sert elle 
Avec des ennemis sans foi ? 

He proceeds to sketch out a reply from the Great Powers to 
the “ Cobden King” from which we may take a few sentences. 
The Powers, after pointing out the circumstances attending the 
establishment of Belgian independence, would explain that : 


“ This secures to France a shield covering the most vulnerable 
part of her frontier, to Germany a barrier closing the entrance to 
a great stretch of territory ; to England means of free communica- 
tion with the Continent. 

“ But, Sire, all these advantages would be compromised on 
the day when Your Majesty should declare yourself no longer in a 
condition to place them under the egis of a national army. Far 
from its being the case that neutrality frees the Belgians from the 
obligation to provide, like other people, for the defence of their 
country against all foreign aggressions, neutrality imposes this 
duty all the more imperiously in the general interest.” 


After concluding this imaginary letter, our Belgian champion 
passes lightly on to quote international jurists of all nations to 
prove that his countrymen, in consenting to be neutralized, have 
not abdicated the rights which they share with that savage who, 
according to La Harpe, was 


Si méchant. 
Quand on l’attaque, il se defend. 


Our would-be king is then confronted with historians : 


“Mr. Cobden may ignore and despise history, but we shall 
never forget the lesson given to the Venetian nobles by Napoleon : 
‘What! you want to be neutral, and you do not know how to 
defend yourselves! Put fifty thousand men on the Adige, and I 
will restore your fortresses.’ ” 


As he proceeds to cite the warnings of statesmen and of soldiers 
we are led to turn our thoughts to the conditions of sixty years 
ago. To us it is interesting to find Van de Weyer turning on 
“King Cobden ”’ himself, and even in those days lashing a tribe 
which flourished so recently in our midst. 
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“For,” he says, “it is remarkable that the armaments of 
England, and of her natural allies, the States who dream not of 
attack but of defence, alone irritate Mr. Cobden. His fury only 
falls on those who in the presence of danger show their resolution 
not to submit to conquest.” 


Fable is next brought into line: 

The festive ass, who could not restrain his voice in songs of 
Liberty, aroused the attention of an old wolf. The ass, in no 
way disconcerted, sang : 


Now every ass, hee haw! hee haw! 
May claim protection of the law. 


The wolf did not contest the point of law, but dined off 
the ass. 

Mr. Cobden, continues his critic, in exhorting us to disband 
our troops, and to demolish our fortresses because these can only 
“reconcile us to the idea of annexation,” provides us with a new 
theory of patriotism which, according to him, is measured by 
prosperity. 

As a Spartan, Mr. Cobden would have annexed Greece to 
Asia ; if a Swiss he would have bowed to Gessler and Maximilian. 
It is not to a people imbued with such thoughts as these that 
King Leopold would have addressed his noble words : 


“T hope to be for Belgium a pledge of peace, but the prevision 
of man is not infallible. If, in spite of all our sacrifices to preserve 
peace, we were menaced with war, I would not hesitate to call 
on the courage of the Belgian people.”’ 


Surely no worthier speech has issued even from the lips of the 
brave young King who wears that crown to-day. 

What, says Van de Weyer, would have been the words of 
King Cobden when an enemy had crossed his frontier ? 

“Gentlemen, do not be alarmed; to be annexed you must 
give your own consent . . . nevertheless, I have addressed myself 
to my powerful neighbours. .. .” But enough of this braying 
and twaddle, cries the man who speaks for Belgium at the British 
Court: “Under the King to whose care we are fortunately 
entrusted, by our God, and under the concert of Europe, let us 
prepare for the storm. It threatens, and we are warned by our 
most experienced pilots. 
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“Then, when we are drawn up rifle in hand, and with lighted 
match, when we give proof of our firm resolution not to bolt * for 
our country but to die for her ; when we fulfil as men and citizens 
our duty to ourselves and to Europe, Europe will not shrink from - 
the call of duty. ... England, the foremost guardian of the 
independence of the world, will again take her stand by our side 
on these fields of glory, so often watered with her blood.” 

Our diplomat then fears that he has sounded too warlike a 
note, for he recalls his hope that all the developments of civiliza- 
tion will tend to peace, but still the warning note is there. 

The Abbé St. Pierre with his “ Project of perpetual peace ” 
drew up his memoirs “to improve the troops.” Kant, with 
prescient thought of one at Potsdam, laments that the peace for 
which he longs is impracticable “as long as it depends on the 
will or caprice of one man to declare a war.” 

Finally, of “ King Cobden” it must regretfully be asked : 
How many admirers will this famous rescript enlist in Belgium 
herself ? Not one, unless it be the solitary editor of a “ pacificist ”’ 
journal. And this patriot, if, contrary to all expectation, he 
swallows and appreciates the fare tendered to him, will be reduced 
in despair to sing : 

O Richard! O mon Roi, 

Le Belge t’abandonne, 

En Belgique il n’est plus que moi 
Qui s’intéresse 4 ta personne ! 

How strange to look forth across our quiet English fields and 
to visualize the deadly strife now desolating the land whose high 
courage thus found its interpreter in our fathers’ day. 

“Peace! Peace!” is our cry and our hope, but Sylvain Van 
de Weyer well reinforces the oft-learnt lesson that freedom and 
independence can only be secured by valour, by foresight, and by 
sacrifice. 

It is humiliating to have to read this in lines of brilliant 
castigation of a fellow-countryman, grotesque as he is in his 
assumption of a tinsel crown, but the words held up to ridicule 
are pregnant now as then with danger to the State. 

Many of the phrases quoted above are strangely prophetic in 
their import, and breathe a spirit of courageous statesmanship 


* “ Filer.” 
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and true patriotism. They remind us that although the path 
leading from prosperity, through hatred of strife and self-sacrifice, 
to sluggishness and ruin may have been trodden by other peoples, 
such was not the path chosen, either yesterday or sixty years ago, 
by Belgium. 
We replace the little volume on its shelf with quickened heart 
and higher hopes, feeling that our half-hour has not been wasted. 
A fitting close to our meditation may be found in a few lines 
by the same author written on another occasion : 
Un jour . 
Les étrangers diront d’une voix attendrie, 


Le Belge est fier de sa patrie, 
Mais nous comprenons sa fierté. 


CHARLES MuRRAY 


DECLARE A BLOCKADE 


O England! model to thy inward greatness, 

Like little body with a mighty heart, 

What mightst thou do, that honour would thee do, 
Were all thy children kind and natural ? 


DeciaRE a blockade. That is the first condition of success in 
the war. It is not, as the Government pretend, and as too many 
people suppose, a mere dubious and subsidiary aspect of the war. 
It is the war. What exactly is meant by a blockade? A blockade 
is the cutting off from the enemy of all seaborne supplies and all 
seaborne trade. The way and means whereby it is enforced have 
been intentionally complicated and confused by the Government 
to serve their own ends. All that it is necessary to know is that 
the British Fleet can stop all enemy supplies, and that the British 
Prize Court can do the rest. 

Throughout the whole course of the war, the Government 
have prevented the Fleet from exercising its powers and have 
prevented the Prize Court from exercising its proper jurisdiction. 
By means of the issue of contradictory and incessantly changing 
orders, the Fleet has been steadily hampered. By the simple 
process of releasing ships sent in by the Navy before they can be 
placed in the Prize Court, the Government have usurped the 
judicial authority rightly exercised by the Prize Court alone. 
These proceedings have been taken under a system of sea warfare 
in which no blockade has been declared at all. The extent to 
which they are practised is indicated by the fact that of every 
forty or fifty vessels sent in every week by the Navy, all but one 
or two are released by executive order of the Government. 

It is essential that the country should understand that there 
is no blockade, that there never has been a _ blockade, and 
that so long as the present Government remain in office, there 
never will be a blockade. Sir Edward Grey, Lord Lansdowne, and 
Lord Crewe have all said so in plain words. In a more recent 
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semi-official announcement, apparently inspired by the Foreign 
Office, it was stated that any alteration of the present policy of 
the Government would be “indefensible.” In the Resolutions 
of the Paris Economic Conference, III, 2, a clause evidently 
inserted by the British delegates, it is stated that exports to the 
enemy from neutral countries is to depend upon “ control organi- 
zations” and “ special guarantees.” In other words, the policy 
of no-blockade is to continue. 

Supposing that the Government had done their duty on the 
outbreak of war and declared a strict blockade of Germany, what 
would have been the result? The only result with which the 
country is concerned is that the war would ere now have been 
ended. It would have been ended, because Germany would have 
been deprived of thousands of tons of raw cotton, hundreds of 
tons of copper and other metals, millions of tons of food-stuffs of 
every kind, amounting to the equivalent of her consumption of 
imported commodities in time of peace. The figures will be 
found in the White Papers and Memoranda containing the corre- 
spondence conducted between Sir Edward Grey and the Ambas- 
sador of the United States; and among them are the statistics 
of millions of pounds of British exports of food-stuffs. By per- 
mission of the British Government, Germany throughout the war 
has been supplied with munitions of war and with food. Germany 
is now feeling a certain scarcity of food, not because her supplies 
have been stopped, but because a great deal more stuff is required 
to keep armies in the field than is required for the population in 
time of peace. 

Very many people are thinking what they hesitate to say: 
that this country has been betrayed. It is not necessary to 
assert that the intention is treacherous. We are here concerned 
with the effect of the Government policy, which is to feed the 
enemy and thereby to enable him to continue the war. 

Readers of the National Review are familiar with the series of 
shifts, evasions, and duplicities which have attended the policy of 
the Government in relation to the war at sea. There were the 
refusals to make cotton and copper contraband; the orders, 
secretly issued to the Fleet, to allow German reservists to return 
to Germany ; the illegal enactment of the infamous Declaration 
of London, hampering the Fleet ; the perpetually altered lists of 
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contraband ; the vast and wasteful purchases with public money 
of food intended for Germany which was legally confiscate to this 
country ; the wholesale release of ships carrying cargo destined 
for the enemy; the attempt to deceive the country by issuing 
the Order in Council of March 11, 1915, in which the Government 
declared that all commodities were to be prevented from reaching 
or leaving Germany, and the subsequent cynical admissions by 
Ministers that the said Order had not been and would not be 
carried into execution ; the conclusion of secret agreements with 
groups of neutral traders, as a substitute for a blockade; the 
appointment of Lord Robert Cecil as a kind of Minister of a 
blockade which did not exist, and that gentleman’s irritable 
feelings on the subject; and, as the conclusion of the whole 
matter, the continued supply, a little restricted here and there, of 
the enemy. 

What is the reason underlying the policy of the Foreign Office ? 
For it is the Foreign Office which has usurped the direction of 
this branch of the war at sea, and which is allowed by the Prime 
Minister an absolute autocracy of action. There is a large number 
of persons to whom the conduct of Sir Edward Grey appears so 
utterly unintelligible that they abandon all attempts to discover 
an explanation. There are others who entertain the darkest 
suspicions of the whole business. But, in order to find an explana- 
tion that covers the facts, it is not necessary to assume corruption, 
treachery, or even imbecility, although a profound and an essential 
incompetence must be admitted. 

The policy of Sir Edward Grey and of the Government has 
been perfectly consistent during their whole term of office. It 
has not altered during the war. It has only been made to look 
as if it had been altered, to deceive those who are opposed to that 
policy. For war changes neither persons nor Governments; it 
only intensifies their virtues and their vices. And the policy of 
Sir Edward Grey and the Government may be defined in two 
words: Free Imports. That is the policy upon which they were 
elected. It is one of the two things upon which the Prime Minister 
has a conviction: the other being the necessity of establishing a 
permanent Radical autocracy independent of popular control. 

At The Hague Conference, at the subsequent Naval Con- 
ference, and in the framing of the Declaration of London, the 
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Government were fulfilling the policy of Free Imports. All 
imports were to be free, both in peace and in war. As, in their 
view, the welfare and prosperity of the country—or, to be more 
precise, the wealth of the middlemen and of the international 
Jews their supporters—depended upon the freedom of the seas 
in peace and in war for all sea-borne commerce; so they urged 
that in time of war all property at sea, whether neutral or 
belligerent, contraband or innocent, should be immune from 
capture. The objection that Great Britain might be a belligerent 
and might then find it necessary to stop enemy supplies was met 
by the assertions that, first, Great Britain would never be forced 
into war, and, second, that if she was, neutral nations would not 
suffer interference with their trade. 

It followed logically that if in the future the trade-routes 
would need no protection, the Fleet might be reduced. It was 
reduced accordingly, and nearly all protection was removed from 
the trade-routes. The wisdom and foresight of that policy were 
subsequently illustrated by the gay career of the Emden and by 
the disastrous action off Coronel of November 1, 1914. 

The first assertion, that Great Britain would never be forced 
into war, was discovered to be false on August 4, 1914. The 
second, that neutral nations would not suffer interference with 
their trade, has since been tested by Germany, who has robbed, 
insulted, and murdered neutrals on the sea with perfect im- 
punity. 

It does not, however, necessarily follow that Great Britain 
could have exercised her full maritime rights without risk. Sir 
Edward Grey stated in the House of Commons that, had those 
rights been exercised, neutrals would have declared war upon the 
Allies and (he added) would have defeated them. Presumably he 
believes his own statement. 

At this point we touch the real centre of the problem, which 
is a very old one. For the real question is not whether the 
belligerent has the right to stop neutral supplies from going to 
the enemy. There is no doubt on that point. The right is 
prescribed by the law of nations. Sir Edward Grey tried to alter 
the law and failed. The Foreign Office has no power to alter the 
law of nations; and even had the Declaration of London been 
approved by Parliament, it would have no legal effect upon the 
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Prize Court, which administers the law of nations, and not the 
caprices of the Foreign Office. 

It is not therefore the right that is disputed, but the power. 
In war it is always the power and not the right which is the 
question. 

This country has always fought for the power to stop enemy 
supplies. Neutrals have seldom yielded without a struggle. In 
the course of the French wars, England was more than once 
confronted with a League of Armed Neutrality, constituted to 
break her power to besiege the enemy at sea. The American War 
of 1812 was fought partly on this issue, though chiefly on the 
question of the right of England to impress American seamen. 
Every foreign nation feared more than anything else in the world 
the power of England to stop sea-borne supplies. It was for 
this reason they built navies. For this reason the foreign jurists 
worked and plotted for years to limit the right, as they could not 
defeat the power, of capture at sea; and in the Declaration of 
Paris of 1856 they succeeded. That Declaration has during the 
present war become null and void. The flag no longer covers the 
cargo; and it seems that Lord Robert Cecil, Admiral Slade, and 
Mr. Hurst of the Foreign Office recently conducted a private 
funeral of its remains in Paris, doubtless consoled by the reflec- 
tion that it is comparatively useless to resume rights if the power 
to exercise them is firmly held in abeyance. 

The Government apparently consider that if the country is 
told that the British maritime rights have been resumed, the 
country will not notice the covert refusal to exercise them, and 
free imports will be allowed to continue to Germany and elsewhere 
as usual. That the right to stop enemy supplies exists is certain. 
That the power to stop enemy supplies exists is equally certain. 
It is in fact exercised daily by the Navy, which, sending in forty 
or fifty ships a week, with the utmost toil and often in circum- 
stances of great peril, has the gratification of seeing them instantly 
released by the Government. 

Is it, then, to put the matter plainly, that the Government 
are afraid of neutrals? According to Sir Edward Grey, the 
Government go in so horrible a dread of neutrals that they 
believe neutrals are ready to make war upon the Allies, the 
moment the war at sea is properly waged upon Germany. But 
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the Foreign Secretary’s statement may have referred to his own 
personal feelings. Sir Edward Grey is not a strong man; his 
natural tendency is always to give way; and his ignorance of 
international politics is incorrigible. 

But after making due allowance for the personal element, we 
are still confronted with the fact that the declaration of a blockade 
would involve a risk. In war there is always a choice of risks, 
and to avoid one is to incur the other. There are here, on the 
one side, the risk of offending neutrals; and on the other, the 
risk of losing the war, and also the certainty of prolonging the 
war, thereby sacrificing thousands of English lives and wasting 
millions of money. The Government chose to avoid the risk of 
offending neutrals. They have accordingly sacrificed thousands 
of English lives and wasted millions of money, and they risked, 
and still risk, losing the war. These are the plain facts. 

Now, in choosing between two risks, the choice to be made is 
not a political but a military question, and should therefore be 
decided not by politicians but by seamen and soldiers. Have the 
Government taken the advice of the fighting men in respect of 
the most crucial question of the war? There is not the smallest 
evidence that the Government have ever asked them the question. 
The Foreign Office has made the decision ; and made it in despite 
of the strongest representations of the Navy. A more disastrous 
blunder has never been made in English history. 

The country will never believe that the question was decided 
on grounds of military necessity, and for two reasons. One is 
that the seamen and soldiers are not allowed to prevail. The 
other is that the policy of supplying the enemy is the policy of 
Free Imports, upon the maintenance of which, war or no war, the 
Government rely to keep them in place and power. Free Imports 
and a Radical autocracy : that, and nothing else, is the policy of 
the Government. If, in carrying that policy into execution, the 
enemy is fed and the war is prolonged, so much the worse. If 
the war is lost, it will be very sad, but there will be compensations ; 
for the Government will be able to persuade the people that a 
defeat is really a victory, and will remain in power. 

Now it may be that the Government are right ; and that the 
health, wealth, and prosperity of the country depend upon the 
maintenance of free imports in peace and in war, the freedom of 
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the seas in peace and in war, and the preservation of the Radical 
autocracy. Free imports have given great riches to the few and 
bitter poverty to the many in time of peace; food to the enemy 
and death to British soldiers in time of war; and after the war, 
they will restore (or, to be more precise, retain) the grip of the 
German trader upon British industry, and will ensure the reduc- 
tion of the British Fleet. It is for the people to decide. 

It may be, again, that the Government are wrong. If they 
are wrong, they are so wrong that there can be no expiation for 
them. After two years’ experience one would suppose that the 
people would be able to decide upon the merits of a policy which, 
if it be the wrong policy, means dishonour and perhaps ruin. 

In any case, it is quite clear that appeals to the Government 
are wholly vain. They have been tried again and again. How, 
indeed, should they succeed ? How can the Government consent 
to fight the war in the only way in which it can be won, when by 
so doing they would be compelled to renounce their policy and 
offend their friends? Do let us be reasonable. If Free Imports 
can win the war, it will be won. If not, not. In the meantime 
there will be no blockade, and the enemy will continue to be fed, 
and the neutral trader, with a secret agreement in his pocket- 
book, will continue to wax fat, and no man may ask questions of 
Lord Robert Cecil, because they annoy him. 

There remains to be considered the position of the Allies in 
this matter. The Government have never openly said that the 
Allies approved of the policy of a pretended blockade, though 
they have implied that approval, by stating that they are acting 
in concert with the Allies. How is it, then, that the French are 
to a man eager to tighten the blockade? How is it that Italy, 
from the moment she entered the war, took measures with regard 
to enemy ships and goods which this country did not take for 
months, even if it has taken them now? Russia was at one time 
anxious concerning the effect of the blockade upon Sweden. But 
a blockade would not interfere either with Swedish imports or 
with Swedish trade with Russia. 

At this moment, when Russia, after months of preparation 
and after suffering great losses, is conducting a great and a 
victorious advance ; when France, with incomparable heroism, is 
holding Verdun against the most tremendous assault known to 
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history ; when Italy is gallantly resisting the Austrian attack : 
at this moment, is it to be said that the people of England permit 
their most potent weapon to remain unused? England, while 
she must serve as the workshop of the Allies, while she sends all 
the men she can spare to help France, must still keep, as her 
peculiar province, the sea. She has won predominance at sea ; 
the size of her Navy has been increased by thousands of vessels ; 
and England has gained command of the sea. Is that command 
not to be used? After the defeat of the German High Seas Fleet 
of May 31, there is not a navy that swims the sea dares challenge 
the British Fleet. 

If the right to stop the enemy’s sea-borne supplies is now 
forgone, for what reason or upon what pretext soever, let there 
be no mistake made about the consequences. Among them may 
be the loss of the war. But afterwards, this country will never 
again be able to exercise its legitimate rights, in which reside at 
once the most powerful preventive of war and the strongest 
weapon in war. Is it to be supposed that, had Germany known 
that in the event of war England would declare a blockade, 
Germany would have plunged into hostilities? But Germany 
and the world were told by Sir Edward Grey that England was 
in favour of the freedom of the seas; and in the Declaration of 
London little was left to the Navy except the permission to 
fight. For the policy of Free Imports has never regarded life as 
of any value in comparison with property ; and provided that 
property be secured, the Free Importer has no objection to the 
indiscriminate slaughter of other people. 

The declaration and the enforcement of a blockade are but 
one aspect of an issue which is entwined with the roots of the 
national life ; an issue which touches personally and individually 
the people, who are losing sons and husbands and brothers, while 
the work of the Navy is being undone by the Government. The 
choice lies between taking the part of this country and taking the 
part of the neutral trader and the enemy. The Government have 
tried and are still trying to compromise. No compromise is 
possible. He that is not with us is against us. 


A Navat CorRRESPONDENT 


HOW ANIMALS CLEAN THEMSELVES 


“ CLEANLINESS is next to Godliness ” runs the old saying, but the 
majority of wild creatures rank cleanliness next to life itself. Few, 
except those who make it their business to watch animals and 
birds, have any idea of their elaborate toilets, how careful they 
are over their fur and feathers, and how much time and attention 
is given to the care of them. Even the smallest things, such as 
insects, are as particular as the bigger, from the fly which combs 
and grooms its wings with its legs, to the elephant bathing in a 
river and with its trunk pouring water over its broad back. 

Perhaps the daintiest of mammals are the mice. They all 
wash frequently, and some of them spend quite half their time in 
cleaning. It is a treat to see the little harvest mouse, that fairy- 
like atom of reddish yellow fur, which next to the pigmy shrew 
is the smallest of European mammals, balance itself upon a 
straw, making fast by means of its prehensile tail, when it will sit 
up and proceed to wash its face with lightning speed. First it 
licks its forepaws, which are just like tiny pink hands, then it 
passes them over its head and down its nose; again they are 
licked, again they move over the face, but this time they include 
the ears ; and this is repeated again and again until it is satisfied 
that these parts are clean, when it twists round and licks its back. 
Next the stomach has to be attended to, then the hind feet have 
each to be done, and lastly the quaint little sensitive tail is un- 
twisted and brought round to be attended to. 

Another dainty mouse is the long-tailed field mouse. It is inde- 
fatigable as regards the care of its fur, and is a sleek, smooth-coated, 
long-tailed, large-eared, and large-eyed mouse, very graceful in its 
movements and appearance, but one of the most nervous of 
creatures. After every start or fright it at once sits up and washes 
itself. Like the harvest mouse it passes its paws swiftly over its 
head, being particularly careful to go behind its ears, after which 
it attends to its body, and finally to the long tail. 
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It is a curious thing that though mice are so careful to clean 
their tails rats are just as careless of this important organ. I 
have kept tame rats of the common brown kind (M. decumanus) 
and of the black and white variety of the same species, but with 
a solitary exception I have never seen one of them touch its tail, 
though I have often watched them make what in other respects 
was a most careful toilet. The exception was a very small baby 
rat that could only just sit up and clean itself. I distinctly saw 
him pick up his tail and lick it, but I think it must have been an 
accident, as during the rest of the two years I had him I never 
saw him touch it again. 

By the way, this little rat was brought up by a cat, who 
adopted him while he was still a tiny blind mite, and she proved 
a most devoted mother. In her anxiety and affection for her 
strange baby she was always washing and licking him, which was 
a terrible trial to the rat, who, from the moment he could see and 
sit up, was quite competent to attend to the care of his own fur. 
But mother cat, like the old woman in the soap advertisement, 
held him tight, and despite his protesting squeaks washed him all 
over. When she let him go he always sat up and did it all again, 
but, as I have said, he did not include the tail. Wild rats often 
get their tails coated with dirt, though as a rule they manage to 
keep them out of the mud by carrying them clear of the ground, 
but this does not save the tails when they go thump on the ground 
after the rats have made an extra long hop. 

Even the old English rat (M. rattus), which is a much more 
mouselike creature, does not bother about its particularly long 
tail, though it washes the rest of its body with the greatest 
care many times a day. Its appearance is that of a very much 
enlarged long-tailed mouse, and it is quite as graceful as it sits up 
and passes its paws swiftly over head and ears. 

Another indefatigable mouse where cleaning is concerned is the 
little red bank vole. It does the work most thoroughly, and does 
not forget its tail! The short-tailed field vole is also very par- 
ticular, and often stops nibbling at the grass stems—its favourite 
employment—to attend to its fur. A larger relation, the water 
vole, generally but inaccurately called the water “rat,” is 
especially “‘ faddy ” about its fur, and you can often watch it by 
the stream-side busy over its toilet. Only a few days ago I 
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saw one swim across a pond, land on a willow branch that 
was growing out of the pool, where it sat up, shook off the drops 
that clung to its fur, and began to clean itself. Its procedure 
was the same as that of a mouse, first it ran its paws over its 
head, licking them between each rub, then it twisted round and 
did its back, and having attended to its “ waistcoat,” gave its 
paws a final lick, when, giving itself a good shake, it dropped 
down from its sitting attitude and used its hind feet in turn to 
scratch either side of its body. After that it looked thoughtfully 
around for a moment, and a charming little furry person it was 
as it sat there looking this way and that with its sharp beady 
eyes. Suddenly it gave itself another shake, bent forward and 
picked up a bit of rush stem that was floating by. It transferred 
it to its forepaws, and was sitting up to eat it, when I made an 
incautious movement, and in an instant there was a “ plop,” and the 
water vole had gone, only a few bubbles rising to the surface of the 
pool told in which direction it was swimming away along the bottom. 

Before leaving the smaller mammals I must mention the little 
dormouse, which is of a placid disposition, and seldom hurries 
itself if it can help it, though it can move quickly enough when 
it chooses! So it sits up and washes its face in the most leisurely 
manner, and when, after going methodically over every bit of its 
body, it comes to its pretty little fluffy yellow tail, it licks from 
base to tip, and in no way scamps the matter like the rats. 

Rabbits and hares are strangely catlike when cleaning them- 
selves. I have seen a rabbit—who little suspected that he was 
being watched—stop eating the grass, sit up, and lick his paws, 
and then rub them over his nose, afterwards passing them behind 
first one ear and then the other, so as to pull them forward and 
down over the eyes. I had a tame hare who was a great pet, and 
I noticed that he always washed his face after a nap, also after a 
romp (he would play wildly when in the right humour) or any 
extra excitement. I also noticed that he often stopped to shake 
his forepaws and flip his hind ones, exactly as if they were damp, 
though this was impossible considering that he was running 
about indoors on carpeted floors! Wild hares and rabbits do 
this at every few steps, especially if the grass is damp, and by 
this means keep their feet wonderfully clean. Like a cat they 
seldom, unless hunted, get their feet dirty. 
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Of course a cat is most particular where she steps, carefully 
avoids mud, puddles, or anything which might soil her fur, and 
the disgusted way in which she shakes her feet if she does put 
them down in the wrong spot is really most comical. The care 
with which she makes her toilet has become proverbial, yet I 
doubt if she really takes more trouble than one of those quaint, 
interesting, and little known creatures the bats. I had a long- 
eared bat for a few days which took the greatest care of its fur, 
which it carefully licked and smoothed, especially that on its 
stomach, passing its tiny red tongue over and between the hairs 
in the quaintest manner. 

Among the less particular wild animals may be mentioned 
the polecat. For one thing dirt does not readily cling to the 
glossy hairs of its coat, so it can manage with the minimum of 
licking, but it does do a good deal of rubbing and rolling in long 
grass, rubbish, or on dry soil, and no doubt this helps to keep the 
fur well groomed and glossy. The pine marten (now, alas, so 
rare in this country) also likes to rub itself. I have a female who 
was caught as a small cub and is perfectly tame. There is nothing 
that she likes better than to jump on to my shoulder and rub 
her throat and chest on my coat. It is not at all good for the 
jacket, but it appears to give her such great satisfaction that I 
do not like to interfere. She is also fond of rubbing and rolling 
in a hollow that she has scratched out of the trunk of an old 
plum-tree which is in her building. Apparently it is all with the 
same object, z.e. to groom her fur ! 

I have often watched wild stoats and weasels, also some kept 
in captivity, but I cannot say I have seen them trouble much 
about cleaning themselves, nor should I class the badger, an 
animal I have had a good deal to do with, as very particular 
about its person, though it is careful enough about its quarters, 
which it keeps very clean. 

To go to very different creatures, I doubt if it is generally 
realized that even cattle and horses spend a good deal of time 
attending to their person. Cattle especially take a great deal of 
trouble, licking their coats most carefully, and a cow will often 
do for a neighbour the parts the latter cannot reach herself. I 
have often seen them standing face to face, or side by side, licking 
each other’s heads and necks. And of course they do the same 
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for their calves, indeed I do not know of any prettier sight than 
to see an old cow affectionately going over the coat of her calf. 

Horses that are out at grass do a certain amount of grooming 
by rubbing and rolling. The latter seems to play a considerable 
part in keeping the animal in health, indeed many trainers of 
thoroughbreds attach so much importance to it that they have 
special “sand baths” for their charges to roll in! Certainly 
horses do love a good roll, and no greater picture of pure enjoy- 
ment can be imagined than a horse which has been up in the 
stable for some time having its first roll after being turned out. 
It lies down, kicks and struggles until it gets over, then rolls back 
again, and finally gets up and gives a hearty shake as much as 
to say “ that was grand!” 

By the way, there is one domestic aminal which has a reputa- 
tion for dirt which it really does not deserve, though I cannot say 
that it makes any elaborate toilet-—that is the pig. The average pig, 
confined in a narrow sty, has little room in which to practise the 
virtue of cleanliness, but a pig that is at liberty is by no means 
such a dirty animal, and if it can get plenty of straw it will take 
the greatest care arranging its bed, gathering up the straw in 
mouthfuls and placing it carefully here and there. Pigs certainly 
like in hot weather to wallow in muddy places, but a coating of 
soil serves to keep the skin cool and supple. 

I must make particular mention of birds, for most of them 
take very great trouble to keep their plumage in perfect condi- 
tion. Even the despised common sparrow may often be seen 
bathing in roadside puddles, and the bigger and shyer birds of 
the woodlands are equally fond of bathing. I have surprised a 
brown owl splashing at the margin of a woodland stream, but he 
instantly flew away, and gave me no chance to watch the details 
of his toilet. However, I knew them well for I had often watched 
a pet brown owl, known as “ Old Hooter,” taking his tub and 
afterwards arranging his feathers. He was very fond of washing, 
and in hot weather bathed every day, that is if I did not forget 
to give him fresh water, for he would not bath twice in the same. 
Several times I left it for two or three days on purpose to see 
what he would do, but he went without his bath rather than use 
the same water twice. It was most amusing to see him, as soon 
as the pan was filled, fly down, perch on the edge of it, and gaze 
intently with his great dark eyes at the clear water. He looked 
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such a soft, fluffy bundle, and as if he ought to be afraid of getting 
those downy feathers wet, but he really loved splashing in the 
water. He always stepped carefully and deliberately into the 
basin, and before washing had two or three sips. He drank just 
like an ordinary fowl, raising his head after each sip to let the 
water run down his neck. Then followed the great business of 
washing, when bending down and ducking his head under the 
surface, he got as much water as possible over his back, at the 
same time beating with his wings, so that it was not only splashed 
well over his feathers but also far and wide. Then he raised his 
head and worked his tail up and down, so that it too was well 
soaked. This procedure would be repeated several times, so 
that when he at last flew up on to his perch to dry he looked 
more like a drowned rat than a big fluffy owl. He would then 
sit in the sun—though really a night bird he loved to bask in the 
heat—and spread his wings and tail out to dry. When he had 
dried them, which took some time, they had to be carefully 
preened and oiled from the little gland above his tail. It was 
most interesting to watch him passing feather after feather 
through his beak, drawing his beak along it to the very tip, 
breast feathers, back feathers, those of the wings and tail being 
treated alike. The last operation was the most amusing of all, 
for after attending to his feet and even his feathery toes, he 
would stand on one leg, pass the other behind and over his wing— 
the feat is not so impossible as it sounds and most birds are able 
to perform it—and scratch his head with his foot until all the 
feathers stood up on end like a mop after being twirled. 

Even more amusing birds to watch when bathing were two 
ravens, for they were so jealous of one another, and as soon as 
the first was in the water the second tweaked his tail and made 
him jump out, but before he could avenge the insult No. 2 was 
in the bath, though he in his turn was quickly brought out. So 
they would go on for quite a long time, until both were sufficiently 
wet through to be satisfied with the washing. Eventually one of 
them was lost, and the survivor can now enjoy his baths in peace. 
Like the owl he will wash every day in hot weather, and even in 
frost does not like to go for more than two days without a tub. 
But I believe it is his conscience, not love of it, which drives him 
into the water when it is very cold, as I have seen him stand and 
shiver and hesitate on the verge as if he could not summon up 
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his courage to face the icy plunge, and then at last he has gone in, 
only after splashing the water far and wide to jump out again 
and flap his wings vigorously. But back he hopped after a few 
moments, for he likes to jump in and out of his bath, repeating 
the splashing three or four times before he retires to dry his 
soaked plumage. He dries and preens in exactly the same 
manner as the owl, and no wonder that his feathers are so glossy 
when the time he spends in caring for them is considered. 

This raven does a most curious thing when there is a fall of 
snow. He washes in it exactly as if he were bathing in water. 
He will duck his head, beat with his wings, spread his tail out 
and work it up and down, at the same time rolling from side to 
side, all exactly as if in the water, and he will play for hours like 
this in the snow, apparently deriving the greatest pleasure from 
the performance. Yet all the time his bath has been standing 
near by filled with fresh water, so it is not want of the chance to 
bathe properly that makes him behave in this way. 

Hawks too are very fond of washing, and the falconers of 
olden days knew it and attached the greatest importance to the 
bath as a means of keeping the birds well and healthy. The old 
books on hawking are full of injunctions about allowing the hawks 
to bath. According to the Perfect Booke for Kepinge of Spar- 
hawkes and Gofhawkes, published in 1575, a hawk must have 
“Water & wether at her nedinge,” meaning she must be placed 
on a perch out of doors, where she could sit and preen her feathers 
or take a bath if she felt inclined. 

It is a noticeable point that ducks and geese, despite their 
oily plumage, are just as fond of washing as other birds. It is 
wonderful how thoroughly wild ducks will manage to wet them- 
selves through, and I have seen Canadian geese play the wildest 
pranks when taking their “tub.” They dashed about in the 
water, beating with their wings, and splashing it far and wide. 
Then they rolled from side to side, ducked their heads, and tried 
to get the water over their backs. Some of the geese would turn 
complete somersaults in their frantic efforts to get thoroughly 
soaked. At last, when quite finished, they swam to the shore, 
and landed on the bank to quietly complete their toilets, when 
they smoothed their feathers with curious little sideways move- 
ments of their heads. . 

There are some birds, such as pheasants and partridges, which 
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do not bathe, but dust instead, and there are a few which do 
both according to opportunity. They find a dry, sandy spot, 
scratch and scrape, and then lie and behave very much as if they 
were washing in water, and the sand which they scoop up with 
their wings runs through their feathers in a cooling stream. 
Very often the only good dusting-place is on the high road, and 
many a time on a hot summer day I have watched partridges, 
larks, chaffinches, and other birds revelling in the dust. 

Exceptions to the general rule of cleanliness are the swift, 
swallow, and the two martins. Their toilets are limited, for 
being constantly upon the wing catching insects they have little 
time in which to care for their feathers, and no opportunity for a 
proper bath. Sometimes they will fly along just above the surface 
of a pond, dipping into it at intervals, but a mere splashing like 
this is very little good as a washing, and the consequence is that 
these birds have much “company” of the most undesirable 
description. 

To go to “ lower creatures,” such as frogs, toads, and snakes, 
their “ clothing ” is not of the type to need much attention, but 
I have seen a portly old toad wipe its eye with its paw, and have 
also seen a lizard rub her nose—after eating a slimy worm—from 
side to side on some ferns in the same way a bird cleans its bill 
when it has finished feeding. 

Many insects, for instance water beetles, comb and dress their 
bodies with stroking movements of their legs. And other insects, 
including wasps, bees, and ants, take great trouble to groom them- 
selves, taking particular care of the antenne, which they are con- 
stantly stroking with their front pair of legs. 

The conclusion that one is forced to come to after even a hurried 
survey like this of the manner in which our common animals and 
birds clean themselves, is that the majority of wild creatures are 
so particular as to put to shame the human race with its much- 
vaunted cleanliness, but then they divide their time between 
finding food, cleaning, and resting—we have other things to do! 
Still it is better not to boast; a man would think he had done 
well if he washed his face three or four times in a day, but a mere 
mouse would as a matter of course do the same a score of times. 


FRANCES Pitt 


THE GERMAN COLONIAL EMPIRE : 
ITS RISE AND FALL 


I. THE BISMARCK PERIOD 


Tue German Colonial Empire differs from all others in being the 
deliberate creation of State policy. Other European nations have 
secured their oversea possessions as the accidents and contin- 
gencies of their general policy demanded, but the Germans, having 
consummated in 1870 their nineteenth-century European policy, 
at once began to discuss and provide for the needs of a still wider 
ambition. List had, indeed, in the previous generation sketched 
out his programme of economic policy, and whatever we may 
think of his theory it is clear that his work is as historically 
influential as that of Adam Smith was in the eighteenth century. 
Step by step his programme has been carried out, and under it 
the German Empire has developed the immense resources which 
have enabled it to organize and finance an unprecedented war. 
It is worth while to recall List’s programme.* His first scheme 
was the Zollverein, which broke down barriers within Germany, 
and by the influence of a common tariff built up the economic 
unit, out of which political unity grew. This unity was empha- 
sized by common consular representation abroad, and the con- 
sular service was scientifically organized and energetically used 
to further German trade. The railway service at home &%d the 
mercantile fleets were then directed and developed by the State, so 
that after the triumph of 1870 Germany was able to regard itself not 
only as the first military power in Europe but also as potentially 
a commercial nation of the first rank. When the French millions 
were paid in, the lures of wealth beyond the dreams of avarice 
led to a brief period of Stock Exchange gambling and company 
promoting, followed by the usual reaction and cold chill. But 
List’s programme had also included a powerful navy and colonies, 


* See La Colonisation et les Colonies Allemandes, by M. Chéradame, a valuable work 
to which I am much indebted in this article. 
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his main argument for the latter being that German emigration 
must be a national loss unless the overflowing Germans were 
concentrated in German possessions. Emigration was throughout 
the nineteenth century one of the most difficult German problems. 
Between 1815 and 1879 4,000,000 Germans emigrated, of whom 
3,600,000 went to the United States. For some years before the 
present war emigration had ceased to be an important factor, but 
it had for long preoccupied the minds of German economists. 
List’s ideal of concentrating in oversea possessions could not be 
realized because only tropical countries were available, and the 
more optimistic Germans comforted themselves with the idea of 
“infiltration.” If Germans in large numbers settled in foreign 
countries the famous Teutonic superiority over all other races 
could be trusted to give the settlers influence and control that 
would redound to the wealth and credit of the nation at home. 
South America was regarded as the most promising sphere for 
“infiltration,” and there it was hoped that “a splendid new 
Germany” would arise. We know to-day how successfully 
the process has been worked in other countries, particularly in the 
United States and Russia, and in many localities of England and 
Italy. 

The current of thought in favour of colonies grew stronger. 
It was fed from many springs. In 1867 Friedel laid down 
the indisputable proposition: “‘ Maritime commerce, warships, 
colonies are three terms which complete one another. The value 
of each is diminished if one fails.” Maritime commerce Germany 
already possessed and the world was surveyed for suitable colonies. 
It is not uninteresting to recall some of the early and unfulfilled 
ambitions suggested by the advocates of expansion. Friedel 
himself pointed out Formosa, Patzig and the naval officer Franzius 
wished for Borneo, and the former also extolled New Guinea and 
the Turkish dependencies in Asia Minor. Von Weber in 1879 
declared that England must not be allowed to annex the Transvaal, 
and that if she made any settlements in the Congo region Germany 
must do the same. Both in Africa and Asia Minor German 
explorers carried out scientific missions and the interests of 
archeology, anthropology, and geography were called in to aid the 
colonial enthusiasts. None the less a hard fight had to be fought 
before the rival school of a purely European policy could be 
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overcome. At its head stood Bismarck, who for more than ten 
years resolutely declined to embark on an oversea policy. When 
Admiral Livonius, in 1875, reported to the Imperial Government 
in favour of colonies the Chancellor suppressed the report, which 
was not published till 1885. The French were actually encouraged 
in their schemes in Tunis because Bismarck believed they would 
waste men and money, and risk complications with England. 
Further, he was always careful to avoid the hostility of England, 
which he regarded as unlikely to be more than abstract and 
declaratory on European questions, but as probably active and 
dangerous if colonies and the sea were involved. Bismarck’s 
policy was maintained on these lines till Gladstone’s 1880 adminis- 
tration had been in office for three years, but his hand was forced 
by the facts of the situation. The growth of German trade led 
to a demand for colonies as the source of raw material and as pro- 
tected markets, and the infant navy required ports of call and 
coaling stations. As regards the last England was an almost 
ubiquitous obstacle, but Bismarck’s first acquisitions were in the 
Pacific, and his first financial project was a vote of credit in favour 
of a German company operating in Samoa. This he proposed 
to the Reichstag in 1880, but was defeated by 128 votes to 112. 
In the early eighties the “scramble for Africa”? began, and 
Bismarck was converted to the views which had been persistently 
advocated by the merchants of Hamburg, Bremen, and Berlin. 
His new policy was formally announced in 1884, in a speech on the 
Protectorate over the coast of South West Africa which he had 
just declared. The conversion to colonialism was modified and 
guarded. “Our intention is not to found provinces, but to pro- 
tect, against their immediate neighbours and against European 
nations, commercial enterprises, especially those which, having 
acquired possessions, place their rights of sovereignty under the 
protection of the Empire.” He would have nothing to do with 
what he called the French system, and was not going to send 
functionaries or armies into Africa. His method was to allow 
colonial companies under charter to acquire and test such terri- 
tories as were not already under European dominion, and when 
their value had been proved to extend the full protection of 
the Empire. Thus the Herrenlose Gebiete became the Shuctzgebiet. 
All the colonies on the West Coast of Africa went through these 
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stages—the merchant house established, the treaty with native 
chiefs, the Imperial Protectorate declared and maintained in the 
face of rival claims, advanced generally by English merchants and 
consuls. English and German gunboats ran many races, English 
and German merchants fought many battles for the favour of 
tribal potentates. When once Bismarck had entered the game 
he played it with zeal and with power, and Busch’s Secret Pages 
throw interesting light on the struggles, so frequently successful, 
with the Gladstone Ministry. 

Count Herbert Bismarck was twice in England as a special 
envoy on these African questions. On the matter of South-West 
Africa Busch writes with pride of 
the way in which Herbert had dealt with the English. On Lord 
Granville asking him whether we were not contemplating an 
ultimate expansion of territory towards the interior, he retorted, 
not over politely, that that was “a question of mere curiosity,” 
and indeed finally, “a matter that does not concern you.” The 
Chief was pleased with his son’s sturdiness. * 

On the second occasion, in 1885, Count Herbert was not so 
fortunate. His mission was ostensibly 


merely a visit to Rosebery, with whom Herbert stayed. Its 
object, however, was to negotiate respecting Lucia Bay and the 
Benue district; and Herbert, who was not sufficiently well 
acquainted with the maps, etc., conceded too much to Rosebery, 
who was very sharp, so that the result was disadvantageous to 
us. We lost Lucia Bay.t 


The Chancellor’s own comment to Busch on this loss was that 
the bay was not so valuable as it seemed to be at first ; and the 
Boers were not prepared to take proper action : 


The bay would have been valuable to us if the distance from the 
Transvaal were not so great. And the English attached so much 
importance to it that they declared it was impossible for them 
to give it up, and they ultimately conceded a great deal to us 
in New Guinea and Zanzibar. In colonial matters we must not 
take too much in hand at a time, and we have already (Jan. 5, 1886) 
enough for a beginning. We must now hold rather with the 
English, while, as you know, we were formerly more on the French 


side.t 


As for the German methods in acquiring authority over native 


* Busch, Secret Pages (English edition), vol. iii, p. 120. 
t Ibid., vol. iii, p. 144. t Ibid., vol. iii, p. 143. 
VOL, LXVII 48 
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princes, Busch tells an illuminating story about the Sultan of 
Zanzibar : 

The trap had been very cleverly prepared for Sultan Burgasch. 
He has a sister who is married to a German, a Hamburg merchant 
named Reute, and lives now in Germany. Burgasch had robbed 
her of her inheritance, and this was to be the starting-point of 
the scheme. She was to go out to Zanzibar and press her claim 
and an accident might possibly occur to the lady—her brother 
might have her strangled. In the meantime Rohlfs was also to 
go out, quite quietly, by way of the Red Sea, and not on board 
a man-of-war. He, however, induced the Chief to let him travel 
via London and the Cape; and at Cape Town he talked im- 
prudently about his mission to some officers of Warren’s expedi- 
tion (to Bechuanaland), so that the English got wind of the matter, 
and were able to take their measures accordingly.* 

It is worth noting that Bismarck thought Lord Salisbury got 
the better of Germany in the Zanzibar deal. ‘“ To regard Heligo- 
land as an equivalent shows more imagination than sound calcu- 
lation,” he said in 1891. Before Bismarck retired he had secured 
in Africa the South-West Colony, Cameroon, Togoland, and German 
East Africa, and in the Pacific a large area in New Guinea, the 
Bismarck Archipelago, the Marshall Islands, and an equal authority 
with Great Britain and the United States over the Samoan Islands. 
All these acquisitions were the fruit of a diplomacy that was firm 
but essentially peaceful and bargaining. The Berlin Conference in 
1884 was a clear recognition that the new German Empire had a 
definite status among the oversea Powers, and the rapid increase 
in foreign commerce and mercantile marine irresistibly impelled 
Germany to wider ambitions and more intoxicating views. After 
Bismarck’s retirement, when he was eighty years old, Herr Ballin 
took him to view Hamburg Harbour, and as he stood on the deck 
of a giant Hamburg-Amerika liner the old Chancellor said, “ I 
am stirred and moved. Yes, this is a new age—a new world.” f 
Bismarck feared and distrusted this new world, but his policy had 
called it into being. 


Il. THE KAISER PERIOD 


The second phase of German colonial policy is identified with 
the personal ascendency of the Kaiser. Its chief characteristic 


* Busch, Secret Pages (English edition), vol. iii, pp. 144, 145. 
t Biilow’s Imperial Germany (English edition), p. 102. 
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is that colonial questions are no longer a side issue, but have 
become an integral part of Imperial policy. Ultimately they out- 
weigh European questions and are the pivot on which the general 
policy of the Kaiser turns. Such a change in values would have 
been inconceivable to Bismarck, to whom Europe and the dread 
of a European coalition against Germany was always the para- 
mount consideration. But if we recall the chief events in the 
world since 1890 we shall find that each has either influenced, 
or been influenced by, the German overseas policy, or, as it came 
to be called, the German Weltpolitik. Increasing megalomania 
demanded the use of more grandiose terms. Before Bismarck 
retired, the Kaiser in 1889 paid his first visit to Constantinople, 
and in 1890 he showed his naval ambitions by exchanging Zanzibar 
for Heligoland. All through his reign, very persistently and very 
adroitly, notwithstanding certain escapades and divergences due 
to his flamboyant temperament, he has pursued two aims—the 
great fleet, and a Middle European power expanding irresistibly 
across the Balkans to the Mediterranean, to Asia Minor, and to 
the East. The first aim required a quiescent England. Prince 
von Biillow, the most successful of the Kaiser’s Chancellors, in his 
Imperial Germany, has very candidly stated this obvious fact, 
and admitted its influence on such matters as the German refusal 
to intervene in favour of the Boers. ‘‘ During the first ten years 
after the introduction of the Navy Bill of 1897, and while our 
shipbuilding was in its infancy, an English Government, ready 
to go any length, could have made short work of our development 
as a sea-Power, and rendered us harmless before we grew formid- 
able at sea.” But while Germany was nervous about the sea 
she was supremely confident about the land, and so long as she 
knew that Austria was willing and obedient she was prepared to 
play an in-and-out game with Russia in accordance with the 
momentary needs of her policy. Kastern expansion involved 
inevitably a collision with Russia, but that she was prepared 
cheerfully to face. Bismarck’s “reinsurance” agreement was 
not renewed, and the Franco-Russian alliance of 1895 was the 
natural result. In the same year the Chino-Japanese War ended, 
and Germany paved the way for her sensational appearance in 
the Far East by siding with France and Russia against Japan, 
and compelling the island Empire to retrocede Port Arthur to 
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China. This action emphasized Germany’s right and intention 
to be heard in all disputes all over the world, and morally com- 
pelled Russia to accept the appearance of Germany in China 
which was already contemplated and prepared. None the less 
grave disadvantages were attached to it. Japan, which had 
learned war at the school of Berlin, and reverenced the master- 
teachers, was alienated, and the consequence was seen in 1914. 
In 1897 Germany secured Kiaochou from China. Russia in 1895 
had secured an option over either Port Arthur or Kiaochou by 
her secret treaty with China, and no doubt this was known at 
Berlin. The story of Kiaochou is very illustrative of German 
methods. The value of the Shantung peninsula had been signa- 
lized by the geologist Richthoffen thirty years before, and in 
February 1897 a mission under the naval officer Franzius examined 
various places on the Chinese coast and reported in favour of 
Kiaochou, partly for naval and partly for commercial reasons. 
On November 1, 1897, two German missionaries were murdered 
in China, and on November 12 four German warships appeared 
before Kiaochou, to be joined three days later by the Irene, with 
all the materials for disembarking and housing a landing force. 
This was fairly clear evidence that the scheme had been prepared 
before the unfortunate missionaries were murdered. The Chinese 
made little resistance, Prince Henry himself appeared to command 
the squadron in the gulf of Petchili, and on March 6, 1898, the 
treaty of Shantung gave Germany a ninety-nine years’ lease of 
Kiaochou and important railway and mining concessions in the 
peninsula of Shantung. It is not to be wondered at that the 
Kaiser was especially proud of this acquisition, his chief claim 
to the title Increaser of Empire. ‘Providence has decreed,” he 
told his people, “that the necessity of avenging the murder of 
our missionaries should lead us to acquire a commercial station 
of the first importance.” 1898 was the year of his famous journey 
to the Holy Land, when he declared at Damascus that the German 
Emperor would ever be the friend of the three hundred million 
Mohammedans throughout the world. It was the year also of 
the Spanish-American War, and this, too, was turned to advantage 
by Germany, which bought the Caroline and Marshall Islands 
from Spain. About the same time was concluded the secret 
Anglo-German Convention which is believed to have arranged a 
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division of the Portuguese colonies, if Portugal should decide to 
part with them. Probably this convention, as well as naval 
fears, led to Germany’s non-intervention in our South African 
War, which broke out in 1899. That war facilitated the success 
of Germany in securing the division of the Samoan Isles with the 
United States. The anti-English feeling aroused was used in 
favour of Germany’s second and greater Navy Act. In 1904 
began the Russo-Japanese War. Whether the German Govern- 
ment advised Russia to embark upon that contest is uncertain, 
but it is known that assurances were given which made it safe 
for Russia to withdraw troops from her Western frontier, and that 
Russia granted Germany very valuable commercial concessions. 
It was certainly a German interest that Russia should be deeply 
committed, in the year in which England and France entered upon 
the agreement which led to the Entente Cordiale and ultimately 
to the Triple Entente, and that Japan and Russia, two most 
formidable rivals in the Far East, should weaken one another. 
The Anglo-Japanese alliance, 1902, made active German interven- 
tion impossible, even if it had been desired. Japan’s great 
victories were soon exploited by the Kaiser. Russia apparently 
had collapsed for the time, and free from all danger on the Eastern 
side the Kaiser made a determined effort to humiliate France and 
to break up the new working arrangement between her and 
England. Part of that arrangement had been a mutual recogni- 
tion of English predominance in Egypt and French predominance 
in Morocco. Germany had been at once informed of this by the 
two Governments, and in April 1904 Biilow stated in the Reichstag 
that there was “ no objection to the agreement as German interests 
were in no way imperilled by it.” Nevertheless in Imperial 
Germany he denounces the French policy as high-handed and 
arrogant. The German case in 1905 was that the Treaty of 
Madrid, 1880, signed by nearly all the nations of Europe and by 
the United States, recognized the sovereign rights of Morocco, 
and that on the strength of this basis Germany had concluded 
a commercial treaty with Morocco in 1890. The Treaty of Madrid, 
it was argued, was ignored by the Anglo-French arrangement, 
which could not be considered valid unless recognized by all the 
Powers which had signed at Madrid. Germany had clearly a 
good case for argument, but it is to be noted that this case was 
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not urged at all until after Port Arthur had fallen and Japan had 
won the great battle of Mukden, and when it was brought forward 
the German case was stated in so threatening and blustering a 
manner that it was clear Germany wished to force France into 
war. On March 31, 1905, the Kaiser (“in pursuance of my 
advice,” says Biilow) landed at Tangier and proclaimed himself 
the defender and champion of Moroccan independence. In June 
an informal ultimatum was delivered in Paris which demanded 
the dismissal of M. Delcassé, who was known to be resolutely 
opposed to the German claims. Fortunately Mr. Balfour’s 
Ministry explicitly stated that England would assist France “ in 
the event of an unprovoked attack,’ and the storm died down, 
though M. Deicassé had to resign and France had to accept an 
international conference at Algeciras. At the conference Ger- 
many found that apart from Austria she had not a friend in 
Europe who would support her attempt to bully France, and 
though she secured the “ open door ’—which France had never 
claimed a right to close—and a formal recognition of the “ integrity 
of Morocco,” France obtained similar international recognition 
of her right to predominant political influence. Between 1906 
and 1909 Germany made the position of France as difficult as 
possible, but in the latter year the two countries concluded an 
arrangement to “ facilitate the execution of the Act of Algeciras.” 
Biilow says of this arrangement: “It diminished the likelihood 
of continental friction between the two countries. It secured 
France a certain amount of political influence without making 
annexation possible; but it retained the principle of the open 
door, and it afforded German and French commerce and industry 
equal rights in the State of Morocco, which preserved its indepen- 
dence without loss of territory. The arrangement promoted 
peace in that it supplemented the Algeciras settlement in such 
points as had proved in practice to require correction. . . . The 
German right to a voice in decisions touching the fate of Morocco, 
this right which stood in the way of the annexation of the country 
by France, was in no way affected by the separate treaty.” This 
being the view of the German Chancellor responsible for the 
agreement, what are we to say of the deliberate attempt by the 
German Government to upset itin 1911? France had been com- 
pelled to send an expedition to Fez, and the Kaiser, reminded by 
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the German Ambassador in Constantinople of his orations at 
Damascus and Tangier, determined on another of his dramatic 
actions. On July 1, 1911, the Panther appeared off Agadir, and 
the second attempt to break up the Anglo-French Entente was 
commenced. The European situation, it should be remembered, 
was excellent from the German standpoint. The Drang Nach 
Osten had been strengthened by the Austrian annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, and the might of the Middle Powers had been 
proved by the successful resistance to Russian threats, and by 
the Tsar’s acceptance of the Kaiser’s “shining armour”? ulti- 
matum. England, moreover, was the prey to political convulsions 
which to the foreigner perhaps appeared even more serious than 
to ourselves. Consequently all things seemed to favour an attempt 
to improve the occasion. During the summer Europe was on 
the verge of war, but the British Government stood firmly by 
France. Mr. Lloyd George made his Mansion House speech, and 
Sir Edward Grey had those conversations with the German 
Ambassador which he described in the House of Commons as 
“very stiff.” The German aim was the partition of Morocco and 
the acquisition of an Atlantic port, so that the colonial policy of 
France and the naval policy of England were equally challenged. 
Dr. Prothero has pointed out, as an indication that the Near 
Eastern scheme was regarded by Germany as more vital than the 
African, that “in the negotiations about Morocco, Germany never 
went so far as to present an ultimatum, as she did in the Balkan 
crisis of 1909.” * The ultimatum would have been differently 
directed, and while Germany was ready to risk land warfare with 
Russia and France, she was not prepared to endanger her navy 
by war with England. She wound up the Agadir incident by the 
convention with France (November 4, 1911), by which a French 
Protectorate over Morocco was recognized, and Germany received 
as compensation 107,270 square miles, with a native population 
of a million, in the French Congo. It is interesting to recall how 
differently this convention was received in the two countries. In 
Germany it was regarded as a defeat, a humiliation at the hands 
of England. The new Chancellor, Bethmann-Hollweg, made a 
speech which the Reichstag heard in contemptuous silence, and 
a Conservative deputy made a violent attack on England and 


* German Opinion and German Policy before the War, p. 73. 
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France which was ostentatiously applauded by the Crown Prince. 
On the other hand, in France, while opinion generally rejoiced 
that Morocco had been secured without war, colonial experts 
bitterly resented the compulsory cessions in the Congo. M. 
Camille Fidel, a great authority on African colonies, describes the 
convention as disastrous,* and M. Lucien Hubert, the Senator, 
declined to vote for it because it gave to Germany “ the key of 
a great African empire in the future, which she had already 
attempted to secure in the teeth of French, English, and Belgian 
interests.” + 

The Balkan alliance and the first Balkan War of 1912 no doubt 
took Germany by surprise. For once the initiative was not in 
her hands, and if England, France, and Russia had consolidated the 
situation after the successes of the Balkan States, and had pre- 
vented a breach between them, a permanent obstacle would 
have been raised to the Near Eastern schemes so dear to Berlin. 
It is difficult to account for the complete failure of the three 
Powers. Probably the true reason is to be found in the genuine 
anxiety of Sir Edward Grey to improve Anglo-German relations, 
and to do nothing that looked like raising ‘‘ permanent obstacles.” 
Whatever the reason the Middle Powers quickly recovered from 
their check. Bulgaria was encouraged, and then sacrificed, so 
that Germany’s vassal, Turkey, regained much that was lost, 
and the old antagonism between Bulgaria and Serbia was re- 
created and made stronger than before. The danger of a compact 
Balkan federation blocking the way to Asia Minor was thus 
removed, but Serbia had been strengthened and had become more 
dangerous as a rallying centre for South Slavs, and Salonika, 
long coveted by Austriz, was inthe hands not of the submissive 
Turk but of Greece. Serbia was marked down as the immediate 
enemy. She was prevented from reaching the Adriatic, and Italy 
was sounded by Austria in 1913 as to a joint war, while later in the 
year Austria sent an ultimatum to Serbia to which the latter 
country submitted. It is certain, however, that in the last months 
of 1913 the Kaiser made up his mind that his Weltpolitik was at 
stake unless he could be certain of a free road to Constantinople 
and the beyond. He was convinced that England would not 
act, and that he could beat France and Russia, and by obtaining 

* [Allemagne @Outre-Mer, Paris, 1915, p. 10. t+ JIbid., Preface, p. v. 
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a firm hold on lands that threatened Egypt, and by acquiring 
French colonies in all parts of the world, could create a situation 
from which he might safely assail the British Empire, which lay 
across the path of his ultimate ambition. 

There is one as yet unelucidated incident of these years. It 
will be remembered that in 1898 Mr. Chamberlain made a speech 
at Leicester in which he appeared to advocate a Triple Alliance 
between England, Germany, and the United States, and made 
severe comments on certain anti-English manifestations in France. 
There is good reason to believe that this speech was not made 
without previous soundings in influential German circles, and 
that its cold and even hostile reception in Germany definitely 
alienated Mr. Chamberlain from a policy which might have 
changed the face of the world. It is apparently to a later incident 
that Professor Oncken refers when he states that Biilow in 1901 
“deliberately rejected the advances of British statesmen in order 
that Germany might not become ‘the sword of England upon the 
Continent,’ and have to bear the brunt of any Russo-French 
onslaught. The (German) determination to pursue an independent 
course in the end created ill-feeling across the Channel.” * We 
may fairly surmise that Biilow had the Chamberlain proposal in his 
mind when he wrote : 


Germany might perhaps not have been disinclined to conclude 
a treaty with England, on a basis of absolute equality and with 
mutual obligations. German interests would have gained nothing 
by stipulations which England might disregard in the event of a 
change of Ministry, or the recurrence of any other circumstances 
over which we had no control, while we continued bound to them. 
Nor would it have sufficed us that some Minister or other was in 
favour of an Anglo-German treaty. To make a lasting agreement 
the whole Cabinet, and above all the Prime Minister, would have 
had to support it.t 


But whatever the unpublished history there can be little 
doubt that Germany deliberately rejected a policy by which, in 
friendly co-operation with England, she might have attained not 
any dominion threatening the world but all the natural growth and 
developments which her increasing wealth, population, and trade 
justified and demanded. In the first years of the century England’s 


* Cambridge Modern History, vol. xii, p. 172. 
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apparent rivals were France and Russia, and we were prepared to 
abandon “splendid isolation.” Certainly if Germany’s aims had 
been merely peaceful and commercial she could have negotiated 
an agreement with England which would have enabled her to 
extend her possessions in Africa and the Far East and very prob- 
ably in Asia Minor also. How much easier would have been her 
course, how much safer her nascent Empire, if she had come to 
terms with the chief naval Power! But she deliberately rejected 
this policy because her aim was not peaceful commercial progress, 
but such domination and control as could not be consistent with 
the Balance of Power which has always been the fundamental 
aim of English policy in Europe. Deliberate rejection of the 
easier and safer course is the damning proof of what Weltpolitik 
really involved. 


Ill. THE VALUE OF THE COLONIES 


It would be a waste of time to go minutely into the history 
of the various colonies, and only those points will be mentioned 
which throw light either on German methods or on the local 
relations and rivalries of each colony with other Powers. Both 
these matters are of importance in view of the vital question 
whether it would be safe, in the settlement after the war, to leave 
any colonies at all in Germany’s possession. The actual trade and 
the economic resources of each colony will be indicated.* A very 
difficult problem in the annexed colonies will be the status and 
commercial rights of the present German settlers, and the fiscal 
system to be set up. It must not be imagined that these are easy 
questions, or that it will be a light matter to take over and ad- 
minister and develop enormous territories with very large native 
populations, and find a substitute for the rather elaborate German 
system. The first step is to understand the main facts. 

(1) GerMaAN SouTH-WeEstT AFRICA OR BOTHALAND. German 
influence was first planted by German missionaries in the service 
of the London Missionary Society in 1811 at Warmbad. An 
English station at Walfisch Bay was founded about 1835, and for 
some time Prussia looked to Great Britain for protection of her 
nationals, though this was not very effectively given as the 


* A useful series of articles on the Economic resources of the German colonies ap- 
peared in the Bulletin of the Imperial Institute in 1915 and 1916. 
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interior was not explored and was the scene of a great native war 
in the sixties. Cape Colony was anxious for British extension, 
and Damaraland was ceded by the Herero chiefs in 1876, but in 
1880 the British Government gave orders that only Walfisch 
Bay should be kept and declined responsibility for German 
citizens in the interior. Liideritz, a great Hamburg merchant, 
in 1883 acquired from a native chief ten square miles at Angra- 
Pequeiia (for 200 rifles and 2000 marks !) and later in the same year 
the coast from the Orange River to 26° S. A German gunboat 
appeared, and as the British Ministry did not support the claims 
of Cape Colony, Bismarck, on April 24, 1884, declared officially 
that Liideritz and his establishment were under the protection 
of the German Empire. A delimitation agreement between 
England and Germany (September 1885) recognized the German 
Protectorate from the Orange River to Portuguese Angola and 
over the hinterland as far as 20° E. In 1890 a treaty with 
England granted a further strip at the extreme north-east of the 
colony projecting into Rhodesia and giving free access to the 
Zambesi. Both agreements guaranteed freedom from customs 
duties to German goods through Walfisch Bay. 

The future destiny of South-West Africa is clear: it must 
become a province of the Union of South Africa. The danger of 
this inevitable development is that the racial problem will be 
further complicated, and that the anti-British forces among the 
Dutch will be strengthened by the addition of a strong German 
element. This is the one colony to which Germans have emigrated 
in considerable numbers, and if the tide of emigration from 
Germany rises once more after the war, as the result of intolerable 
taxation and trade losses, it is quite possible that many will go 
to South Africa. In 1900 the whites numbered 1840 and the 
natives 200,000 ; in 1913 the whites were 14,830 and the natives 
80,000. The latter figure shows how ruthlessly the German war 
against the Hereros was carried out. Although a very large part 
of the colony is barren and desert the subsoil is rich, and the 
export of diamonds and copper has already attained important 
figures. In 1912 the value of diamonds exported was £1,520,704, 
and the production rose from 816,296 carats in 1911 to 1,570,000 
in 1913. The production in the Union of South Africa for 1913 was 
5,163,546 carats. An important feature is that a large share of 
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the profits in diamonds is reserved to the government of the 
colony which budgeted to receive from this source £750,000 in 
1914.* Presumably the new government will receive this revenue 
as part of the sovereign rights. Copper in 1912 was exported to 
the value of £326,163, and the exploitation has only begun. 
Imports totalled £1,624,944 and no less than 83 per cent. came 
from Germany.t 

(ii) CAMEROON. The growth of German influence in the Gulf 
of Guinea is bound up with the history of the Woermann firm of 
Hamburg, a firm so prosperous that no fewer than thirty-three of 
its ships were captured in the early stage of this war. It was 
Herr Adolf Woermann who persuaded Bismarck in 1884 to autho- 
rize the Consul, Dr. Nachtigal, to proclaim a German Protectorate 
over the Cameroon coast. Feverish rivalry with the local English 
settlers was ended by an Anglo-German convention (May 1885) 
which limited the frontiers, and later agreements extended the 
colony to Lake Tchad, where Nigeria, Cameroon, and the French 
Congo meet. The chief historic event in which Cameroon figured 
was the Franco-German Morocco agreement of 1911 already 
mentioned, by which Germany obtained over 100,000 square 
miles, extending her colony very widely to the east and to the 
south so that Spanish Guinea was surrounded on three sides by 
German territory. Cameroon was essential also to the ambitious 
railway policy by which Germany hoped to connect her Kastern 
and Western colonies by rail and navigable rivers across Belgian 
Congo, which was regarded as the economic hinterland of German 
East Africa. M. Fidel has clearly sketched out this scheme, which 
he compares to a fork destined to enclose Equatorial Africa, 
the handle being the line from Dar-es-Salam to Lake Tanganyika, 
the southern prong ending at Lobito Bay in Portuguese Angola, 
and the northern at Daula in Cameroon.t An immense empire 
connecting the Gulf of Guinea with the Indian Ocean might 
have been created by Germanic absorption, through better traffic 
facilities, of French, Belgian, and Portuguese colonies, and the 
agreement of 1911 put Cameroon into touch with Belgian Congo. 
Conquest by rail has been a leading method of German Weltpolitik, 
alike in Shantung, Asia Minor, and Africa, but the Germans have 
not had the long patience necessary to achieve results before 
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risking their whole oversea Empire. The Imperial Treasury 
advanced £6,250,000 for the Dar-es-Salam—Tanganyika line 
(1250 kilometres), which was built in nine years. 

The enlarged territory of Cameroon is over 290,000 square 
miles, but the climate is bad and the white population only about 
2000, while the natives number over 3,500,000. It is essentially a 
plantation colony yielding various valuable tropical products. Its 
general trade has grown considerably from £789,243 in 1898 to 
£2,878,890 in 1912. Exports rose from £257,296 to £1,102,803, 
and imports from £531,947 to £1,629,895, so that Cameroon 
has become a larger importing colony than German South-West 
Africa. It is the largest exporter among German colonies of 
rubber (£573,611 in 1912), palm kernels (£220,308), cocoa (£212,114), 
and palm oil. Cameroon, like Togoland, was conquered by 
joint Anglo-French forces, and the division between Nigeria and 
French Congo should be arranged amicably. French interests 
ought to be most generously recognized, particularly in the free 
use, if not the sole possession, of the principal port, Duala, and 
in securing the best access to Lake Tchad and her possessions in 
Central Africa. Duala should prove a valuable outlet for French 
trade. 

(11) Togo. Togo has a sentimental interest for Germans as 
the scene of the Great Elector’s brief and unsuccessful experiment 
in colonization. From 1853 there were German missionaries and 
traders in the English colonies of the Gold Coast and Lagos, and 
from 1880 German and French merchants settled in the inde- 
pendent territory between these colonies. In 1883 the German 
Government invited the Senate of the Hanseatic towns to formulate 
their demands as to West African trade, and these included the 
protection of warships, the acquisition of a strip of coast, and 
treaties with native chiefs. Two gunboats were dispatched, 
and notwithstanding the active hostility of the English commis- 
sioners, Dr. Nachtigal signed a treaty with the King of Togo and 
hoisted the German flag at Bagida and Lome (July 1884). In the 
same month the native chief of little Popo, who was friendly to 
the English, was forced by Nachtigal to sign a letter asking for 
German protection. A curious incident was the seizure of native 
hostages who were taken to Berlin to be impressed by the Emperor ! 
Agreements with England and France ultimately left to Germany 
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33,700 square miles between the Gold Coast and Dahomey, with 
a coast line of about 40 miles. The climate is bad, and the whites 
numbered only 368 in 1912, the natives being about one million. 
Lome has, at great expense, been converted into a port, and three 
short lines of railway have been made from Lome into the interior. 
The total trade in 1912 was just over £1,000,000, and the chief 
exports are palm kernels, rubber, and cocoa. A fairly successful 
beginning has been made with cotton growing, and iron ores 
have been found in the interior, too far from existing railways to 
be developed at present. 

Togo was conquered by English and French forces and is 
at present partitioned and administered by the Gold Coast and 
Dahomey Governments. 

(iv) GeRMAN East Arrica. This is Germany’s largest and 
richest colony, if we disregard the potential riches of Kiaochou. 
It has an area of 384,180 square miles and a total trade in 1912 
of £4,086,377,* of which £1,570,919 represented exports. More- 
over the colony is the best administered and most carefully 
organized, as is necessary when 5336 whites are set in the midst 
of more than 74 million natives. There are interesting features in 
its history and in the hopes which the more robust Pan-Germans 
cherished as to its future. It did not originate in the settlement 
of traders, but in the plans and schemes of the German Colonial 
Society founded in Berlin by Dr. Peters. To recall the early 
story of local rivalries between English and Germans on the spot, 
and friendly deals between the Governments in London and 
Berlin, would be futile to-day, but it is specially true of Hast 
Africa as it is generally true of all Germany’s African colonies 
that, if England had really practised the blocking policy attributed 
to her by German publicists, she could easily have prevented the 
establishment of any German colony in the continent. Bismarck, 
however, knew the Downing Street mind, with its fear of increased 
responsibilities and its anxiety to “ settle,” and at the expense of 
some incidents and public agitation he secured a very large though 
not immediately lucrative “place in the sun.” As regards the 
future hopes, we have already seen that the Dar-es-Salam and 
Tanganyika railway was intended to be the base of the great 
system projected to Angola and Cameroon, and the neighbourhood 

* In 1913, £4,402,000. 
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of Mozambique and Belgian Congo led to the belief that the 
possessions of two small Powers might fall to Germany. Further, 
there was the ultimate ambition to secure contact with the Dutch 
in the South African Union, and the hope that England might be 
threatened in one of the vital centres of her Empire. Fortunately 
the ablest of the South African Dutch have proved the futility of 
that. In any case the existence of German East Africa prevented 
the realization of the Cape to Cairo project, just as its conquest 
ought to make that project secure. 

We cannot but admire the energy and scientific organization 
shown by the Germans in East Africa. The foreign trade was 
nearly trebled between 1905 and 1913, and the colony has already 
proved a useful market to Germany and a valuable source of 
raw materials. She sent to her colonies, in 1911, apart from 
Kiaochou, goods to the value of about £4,500,000, or 63 per cent. 
of the total imports of the colonies. To East Africa she sent 
£1,200,000, about 55 per cent. German manufacturers require 
many tropical products, and great efforts have been made to 
increase these supplies in her African colonies. Take oil as an 
example. Germany imports annually oil and raw materials for 
making oil to the value of £25,000,000, and only £1,100,000 worth 
of these materials from her colonies, while she buys about 
£4,000,000 worth of palm nuts from British colonies in West Africa 
alone.* What a “pull” in scientific tariff negotiations could 
be gained by the control of tropical production alone! And how 
necessary it must have seemed to far-sighted Germans to increase 
their own supplies in case the British Empire should ever decide to 
exploit its advantages to the full! German East Africa was a 
promising field for experiment. It is next to Cameroon in the 
export of rubber (£421,310), and has a valuable industry in sisal 
hemp (£367,961), while the growth of cotton, although still in its 
infancy, is sufficiently advanced to give promise of much bigger 
things. The export rose from £12,472 in 1908 to £105,512 in 
1912. Hides and skins £203,368, coffee £95,168, copra £78,152, 
and ground nuts £63,602 are the other principal exports. 

German East Africa recalls by its name one general considera- 
tion on the immense losses which the Germans have risked by 
endangering their oversea possessions. Two at least of their 


* Fidel, op. cit., pp. 37, 38. 
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great shipping lines, the Woermann and the Deutsche Ostafrika» 
have grown with the African colonies. What will become of 
these when the colonies are lost ? Has Germany considered the 
effect on her foreign trade if she loses a large part of that great 
share in the carrying trade of the world which she has so laboriously 
and so successfully acquired? The Times, April 22, 1916, has 
the following significant statement about one of these African 
lines: “It is reported that the Woermann firm have sold their 
shares in the Woermann Line (some three-quarters of the total 
capital of £1,000,000) to a syndicate composed of the Hamburg- 
American and North-German Lloyd shipping companies, and 
Herr Hugo Stinner. The company’s fleet comprises forty vessels, 
with a total of 138,000 tons. The price is not stated.” 

(v) PossESSIONS IN THE PaciFic. These are not in themselves 
either of great value or importance, but they raise some interesting 
matters of Imperial policy, both as to their past and their future. 
The great Dominions, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, must 
regard all questions relating to the Pacific as vital to their future, 
and Australia has made history by the active part she has taken 
in the reduction of German possessions. For the first time a 
colonial fleet, His Majesty’s Australian Navy, has taken a 
prominent share in a great war, and probably the result will 
be that for the first time a British colony will have colonies of 
her own. 

The German New Guinea Protectorate comprised three groups 
of islands, under the governor of Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land, as the 
70,000 square miles of New Guinea annexed by Bismarck in 1885 
was called. The Australians did their best to anticipate and 
prevent this annexation, especially as regards the islands now 
known as the Bismarck Archipelago, but they were not backed 
up by the home Government. With Spain also there was much 
friction before the arbitration of the Pope gave Germany a coaling 
station in the Carolines, but Spain willingly sold these and the 
Pelew and Marianne Islands after her war with the United States. 
Two Samoan islands, Upola and Sawii, were finally obtained in 
1899 by treaty with Great Britain and the United States. The 
whole white population in 1912 of these possessions was just under 
2000, and the total trade was £1,566,637, of which £856,564 repre- 
sented exports. By far the largest export is copra (£504,009), and 
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perhaps the most valuable phosphates (£249,566), from New 
Guinea. 

Nearly all these islands were taken by the Australians and 
New Zealanders in the first two months of the war. First an 
expeditionary force about 1500 strong sailed from New Zealand 
for Samoa under the escort of H.M.A.S. Australia and Melbourne 
and the French cruiser Montcalm. On August 28, 1914, Apia 
surrendered, and the German officials of the two islands “‘ swore 
fealty and were confirmed in their posts.” New Pomerania, the 
largest island off New Guinea, made some slight resistance to a 
small landing force, but surrendered September 11, as did the 
Solomon Islands two days later. No resistance was made in 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land. “The Australian navy,” says Mr. 
Buchan,* “had done its work with admirable precision and 
dispatch, covering great distances in a very short time. H.M.AS. 
Melbourne sailed 11,000 miles in the first six weeks of war.” In 
November the Japanese occupied the Marshall and Marianne 
Islands, which they handed over to the Australians, and the 
German flag disappeared from the German sphere of influence 
in the West Pacific, which had been the subject of such anxious 
negotiation in 1885 and 1886. Will it be hoisted again? This 
is one of the questions on which the Dominions must be heard. 
European statesmen may think remote coaling stations small 
items in the great settlement, but if the vigorous young peoples 
feel that their future is likely to be prejudiced or affected by any 
rehabilitation of the German power and fame in the Pacific, their 
opinion should prevail. It would be the height of folly to slight 
in any degree the designs of the Dominions. The Kaiser chose 
to risk the fruits of thirty years’ policy, and his subjects in distant 
seas will pay the penalty. 

(vi) Kraocoov. The potential riches of this port and the 
Shantung province have already been indicated, and it is enough 
to state here that the exports in 1913 reached £3,982,000. The 
decisions as to the future of the valuable concessions extorted by 
Germany as the wergild of her two missionaries will gravely affect 
the destinies of the Far East and the balance of power in that 
region. Japan’s magnificent loyalty and her generous services 
to Russia and the Allies are titles as strong as that of conquest 


* History of the War, vol. iv, p. 179. 
VOL. LXVII 49 
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by the sword for full recognition by the West of the future great 
Power in the East. Let there beno higgling nor haggling about 
that. At the same time it should be remembered that the Far 
East is one of the international danger zones for future generations, 
and experience of past difficulties enables us to lay down two 
general principles of policy. Full control, such as England and 
France now exercise in Egypt and Morocco, is less productive of 
“incidents ” than hypothecated dominion. In trade the “ open 
door” to all nations is the only fair and simple solution. If 
Japan fully recognizes the second, all other Powers should admit 
the first of these principles in relation to Kiaochou. 

This brief historical review shows that Germany has given 
much labour and forethought to her colonies and has expended 
much capital upon them. It shows also that the colonies were 
begotten in rivalry, and that they are intended to be the bases 
of further expansion which threatens the interests either of 
England or France, Belgium or Portugal, Russia or Japan. If 
Germany is left with any one colony she will be a bad neighbour 
to one or other of these Powers. If she is deprived of all her 
oversea possessions she will be far less dangerous as a trade rival 
in the future, particularly in regard to her supplies of tropical 
productions and the utility of her mercantile marine. 


WaLrorp D. GREEN 


THE DANGER OF MITTEL-EUROPA 


THE lively controversy raging in Germany and Austria on the 
proposal to bring about some form of permanent union between 
the two kingdoms at the close of the war has attracted little 
attention in this country. 

It is the fashion to ridicule the Mid-Europe movement in 
Germany as an unpractical dream. We are in danger of forgetting 
that the project for the permanent consolidation of Germany and 
Austria is but another phase of the Prussian striving for world 
dominion, and for that reason must not be underestimated. The 
exponents of this central doctrine of German policy have per- 
sistently worked to attract every form of German activity—to 
present their arguments so as to appeal in turn to every phase 
of German thought, military, political, commercial, economic, and 
sociological. For twenty years and more the disciples of Pan- 
Germanism—the founders of the German Navy League and the 
All-German League—worked to produce the national feeling of 
German superiority, the sense of exalted patriotism that heralded 
the outbreak of this war. Mittel-Europa, the creation of a 
German Empire extending from sea to sea and embracing the 
whole of Central Europe, is but another aspect of the same ideas 
and the same philosophy. It is true that opinion is divided on 
the question. There are many in Germany who doubt the 
practical advantage of the Mittel-Europa scheme. The opposition 
is led by the Hamburg merchants and shipping interests who are 
dependent upon the overseas trade. It is also becoming generally 
recognized that even a mid-European economic alliance could 
not be entirely self-supporting and that Germany must beware 
lest by giving preferential customs treatment to Austria-Hungary 
she is excluded from the “ most favoured nation” clauses of 
foreign tariffs. These, however, are side issues and do not touch 
the larger conception of a permanent Mid-European State in 
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which Germany and Austria-Hungary would be one nation. In 
Austria-Hungary the opposition is more pronounced. The Magyars 
—who in sentiment are almost more Prussian than the Prussians— 
are in sympathy with the Pan-German movement, while a part 
at least of the Austro-Hungarian Government and Court incline 
to it—but in the rest of the Dual Monarchy it is viewed with 
indifference or hostility. The Bohemians, the Slavonic races and 
the more moderate of the Austro-Germans are alarmed even at 
the prospect of a customs union. They are suspicious that the 
real object of the Prussians is to exploit Austria-Hungary for the 
benefit of Germany, and no doubt they are right. Against this 
potential opposition must be set the fact that the plan for the 
federal Union of Mid-Europe under the control of Prussia is 
supported by the most deep-rooted of Prussian traditions, and as 
it develops will have the full force of Prussian driving power and 
Prussian intrigue behind it. 

While the plan is held up by Prussian doctrinaires as a 
scheme for the mutual economic advantage of Germany and 
Austria, it is not difficult to perceive the real object. Whether 
it takes the form of a complete amalgamation of the two 
countries or a less compact union approximating to a 
federation or even a mere economic union the inevitable 
trend is the same in each case—the tendency for the absorp- 
tion of the weaker by the stronger—the gradual reorganization 
on Prussian lines and under Prussian influence of all Austrian 
institutions, civil as well as military—the penetration every- 
where in Austria of German capital and German influence. 
Sooner or later such a condition must result in the formation of 
one vast central state extending from the Rhine to the Roumanian 
frontier—from the North Sea to the Adriatic. The vigour of the 
Prussian system of Government in combination with the weak 
administration of Austria would ensure the fulfilment of Prussian 
ambitions. Germany has already gained control of Austrian 
military arrangements. If to this be added economic union, the 
amalgamation of the two countries may well be only a matter of 
time. 

The gradual absorption of the Balkan States follows as a 
necessary corollary. They must either submit to annexation or 
suffer the fate of Denmark in 1864 when her claim to Schleswig- 
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Holstein was defeated by the united armies of Prussia and Austria. 
No matter how this war results, the union of Austria-Hungary and 
Germany would be followed by irresistible pressure on the Balkan 
States to cede a way to the Orient. Germany with her will to 
power would be for ever bent on forging a way through Turkey, 
Bulgaria, or Greece to Asia Minor and Egypt—straining always 
to the East, to Persia and India. Whatever obstacles we might 
insert in the conditions of peace it would be the continuous object 
of Prussian intrigue to remove. The creation of Mid-Europe and 
the Drang nach Osten would be a permanent menace to the peace 
of Europe. 

Nor must we lightly expect that Germany will accept even her 
utter military defeat as final. The motives and tendency of 
Prussia after the war will be the same motives and the same 
tendency which caused the war—the desire to expand—to domi- 
nate—unless by the conditions of peace we make it utterly 
impossible. The rulers of Germany and the thinkers of Germany, 
fired by the example of Frederick the Great and imbued with his 
traditions, have always regarded the present war as the first 
step in a campaign of expansion lasting, maybe, over many 
years. Their objects in this war are, first to dominate Europe 
and secure an outlet in the English Channel; secondly, to 
advance as far as they can in their progress to the East. Even 
though the terms of peace should set up a barrier to their Eastern 
advance—whether it be upon the Danube or at Constantinople— 
the absorption of Austria-Hungary would be a step forward 
to their goal. At the least it would enable them permanently 
to menace the Balkans. It would give them a large area of 
comparatively undeveloped territory for German industry. It 
would open up for them vast natural resources and provide 
the material for rebuilding their fortunes afresh. While Germany 
needs ports for her trade, she also needs territory to develop and 
to provide her with raw material. Westward she cannot expand 
to any advantage. Belgium, Holland, and Denmark are already 
densely populated. Their industries are fully developed, their 
natural resources fully exploited. They are outlets for trade, but 
not for development. For the opportunity for vigorous expansion 
Germany must turn to the East. The absorption of Austria- 
Hungary—or, as the Germans name it out of consideration for 
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their ally’s feelings, the creation of Mittel-Europa—is essential 
for that purpose. 

If we would lay broad foundations for our future foreign 
policy, we must clearly appreciate and continually bear 
in mind that the welding together of Austria-Hungary and 
Germany is a menace to our Kastern possessions. There is 
evidence that this is not yet clearly understood. A writer in one 
of the March reviews at the close of a remarkably lucid exposition 
of the Mittel-Europa creed arrived at the amazing conclusion that 
the amalgamation of Germany and Austria-Hungary is per- 
missible provided that the small nations of the latter are given 
a semi-independence—presumably under the suzerainty of Prussia 
—and that international guarantees are provided for peace and 
the reduction of armaments! What guarantees can there be 
save the assurance of forcible opposition? Has even this war 
failed to teach the impotence of international guarantees in face 
of Prussian schemes, thought out long in advance and persisted 
in, if need be, for half a century? It is for us to see that the 
foundations of further plans for Prussian world power are not 
covertly secured by the terms of peace—that peace is only 
granted on such conditions as to make it impossible for Prussia 
to pursue the policy of Mittel-Europa. 

It is of the first importance to remember that it is a tradition 
of Prussian policy to regard unification and consolidation as 
the outcome of war. That has been the continuous tendency 
of German history. The tendency has been so marked and 
so unvarying that, if historical analogy is worth anything, it 
cannot be disregarded. 

The historical development of the German Empire is so apt to 
the present argument that it is worth tracing in outline despite 
the digression into history. At the close of the War of the 
Austrian Succession, Frederick the Great, by the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, 1748, enforced the legal claim of Prussia to a part only 
of Silesia by annexing the whole as the price of his victory over 
Austria. The Peace of Hubertsburg, 1763, following on the Seven 
Years War, confirmed his acquisitions, and Silesia was added to 
the Prussian domains. The abortive war of the Bavarian Suc- 
cession, 1779, made no permanent addition to Prussian territory, 
but four years later Frederick proposed a league of German 
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princes, which was, in fact, carried out two years after—shortly 
before his death—between Prussia and the Electorate of Saxony 
and Hanover, who were afterwards joined by Brunswick, Mainz, 
Hesse-Cassel, Baden, Mecklenburg, Anhalt, and the Thuringian 
Lands. 

Similarly in the Polish Wars, 1772 to 1795, Frederick the Great 
and his successor Frederick William II assisted in the partition 
of Poland and added to their kingdom 57,000 square miles of 
Polish territory with 24 million inhabitants. 

Part of this forms the German Poland, West Prussia, and 
Kast Prussia of to-day—the remainder Prussia ceded to Russia 
at the close of the Napoleonic Wars, at the Congress of Vienna, 
1814, receiving by way of indemnity Swedish Pommerania, 
Westphalia, the Grand Duchy of the lower Rhine, and the greater 
part of Saxony. 

The quarrel with Denmark about Schleswig-Holstein is typical 
of Prussian policy. At various times in the period 1848-1864 
Prussia, with the help of Austria, came to the aid of the insurgent 
duchies, Schleswig and Holstein, in their disputes with Denmark, 
and finally, by the Peace of Vienna in 1864, compelled the King 
of Denmark to renounce all claims and leave the disposition of 
the duchies to Austria and Prussia. The following year Austria 
and Prussia, by the Treaty of Gastein, agreed to hold the 
sovereignty of both duchies in common, Austria assuming the 
provisional administration of Holstein, Prussia that of Schleswig. 
But the very next year Prussia quarrelled with Austria, objected 
to Schleswig-Holstein being made an independent State, laid 
claim to the control of both provinces and began the Austro- 
Prussian War, 1866. The victories of the Prussians at K6niggratz 
and Aschaffenburg produced the Peace of Prague by which 
Bismarck put an end to the secondary position of Prussia in the 
Austro-German Confederation, obtained the consent of Austria to 
the reorganization of Germany without Austria, and definitely 
incorporated into Prussian territory not only Schleswig-Holstein, 
but also Hanover, Hesse-Nassau, and the free city of Frankfort 
—an addition of 40,000 square miles and over 44 -million 
inhabitants. Bismarck then concluded an offensive and defen- 
sive alliance with the Southern States, who agreed to place 
their entire military forces under the command of the King of 
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Prussia in the event of war. A close alliance was arranged at 
the same time between Prussia and the North German States. 
The first Diet of the new North German Confederation, held in 
February of the following year, settled the constitution and 
vested the presidency in the Crown of Prussia, on which was 
conferred the power to represent the Confederation in its inter- 
national relations—to declare war and conclude peace and arrange 
treaties. The military system was centralized, universal compul- 
sory military service established, and united customs, postal and 
telegraph services instituted. 

In short, as the direct result of two and a half years of war, 
Bismarck laid the foundations of the future German Empire. 

Finally, in 1871, the consolidation of Prussian rule was con- 
summated as the result of the Franco-Prussian War. In January 
of that year the title and office of German Emperor were conferred 
on William I by all the sovereign princes of the German Con- 
federation, assembled at the palace of Louis XIV at Versailles, 
and in April the first Parliament of the new federal State adopted 
the formal constitution of the German Empire. 

In this way the German Empire was built up from the first 
foundations of Frederick the Great by a consistent process of 
conquest, annexation, and consolidation. Every war in which 
Prussia was engaged was used to expand Prussian dominions— 
to strengthen, consolidate, and unify the Germanic peoples under 
the control of Prussia. The principle has been followed by the 
rulers of Germany for nearly two hundred years. Is it surprising 
that it forms the ground plan of all Prussian schemes and Prussian 
ambitions ? 

Hitherto the Prussian policy of annexation and consolidation 
has been achieved as the reward of victory. It is for us to see 
that Germany does not also turn her ultimate defeat to the same 
ends and use it as the occasion for absorbing her decadent and 
tottering ally. It is imperative that the war shall be concluded 
only on such terms as to make the Prussian dream of Mittel- 
Europa impossible to realize. Prussian energy and intrigue and 
our ignorance and neglect of foreign affairs brought about this 
war. We must be on our guard lest the same causes again allow 
the Prussians to steal a march on us when peace is signed. 

There is one way and one way only to prevent the development 
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of the Mittel-Europa State. As part of the terms of peace 
Austria-Hungary must be dismembered, and her component parts 
either established as independent States, or where convenient 
incorporated with the nations to which by nationality, creed, and 
language they properly belong. 

The Austrian Empire is an unnatural combination of anta- 
gonistic races and creeds: Magyars, Germans, Bohemians, 
Moravians, Serbs, Croatians, Roumanians, Italians, Poles, and 
Ruthenes. The rivalry between the Hungarian Magyars and the 
Austro-Germans and the suppression of the subject races are a 
permanent source of weakness preventing the Dual Monarchy 
from ever becoming a strong, united, and contented nation. 
Austria-Hungary, from the very nature of its composition, has 
always been a hotbed of intrigue and discontent—a danger 
to European peace. It is possible that were it amalgamated 
with Germany, even the iron hand of Prussia would be unable 
to suppress the elements of disruption; but the Prussian genius 
for discipline and capacity for laborious work and organization 
has accomplished marvels. It would be unwise to reckon on 
the inability of Prussia to dragoon the subject peoples of Austria- 
Hungary into submission. The danger of a strong and united 
Central European State is too great to be risked. Austria- 
Hungary after the war—even more than before—will be in 
imminent danger of falling to pieces. The crisis may occur at or 
before the conclusion of peace—or may be postponed for a time. 
Whenever the moment comes it will be the opportunity for 
Germany to step in and assume control. If the conditions of 
peace allow Austria-Hungary to remain as at present constituted, 
our opportunity may be gone. It may be too late for us to 
interfere effectively. Prussia will bide her time. 

The liberation of the small nations of Austria-Hungary presents 
no insuperable difficulty. The subject races of the Dual Monarchy 
are not diffused throughout the Empire, but are for the most 
part collected in compact blocks grouped round the central areas 
occupied by the Austro-Germans and Magyars. 

The map of Austria-Hungary shows that the Polish or north- 
western corner of Galicia might be incorporated with the rest of 
Poland under the Polish constitution which it is understood will 
be granted by Russia at the end of the war. The population of 
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East Galicia is mainly Ruthene, and would link up with the rest 
of Little Russia. Bohemia should be made an independent 
State which should have added to it the Czech territory of 
Moravia and the Slovaks of Northern Hungary. Roumania 
should take Transylvania and the Banat—both peopled by 
Roumanians. Croatia, Slavonia, Bosnia, and Herzegovina should 
be incorporated with Serbia into a State of Greater Serbia. 
Finally, an independent Magyar State should be created in the 
Magyar portion of Hungary which lies between Transylvania and 
Austria. Frontiers should be drawn as far as reasonably possible 
according to racial limits. The future of Austria proper—the 
central German area—is of less consequence. With an inde- 
pendent Bohemia to the north, Italy and Greater Serbia to the 
south, an independent Magyar State and an enlarged and powerful 
Roumania to the west, the danger to be feared from the absorption 
of Austria by Germany would be much diminished. Conceivably 
it may be impossible eventually to avoid their union owing to the 
mutual attraction of peoples of the same race and language, but 
it should be our policy, if we can, to prevent it and to preserve 
the position of Austria as an independent State. More especially 
should we guard against the fusion with Germany of both Austria 
and the adjacent Magyar State, for by such an arrangement 
Germany might establish herself on the frontiers of Greater 
Serbia and the new Roumanian Transylvania. In any event the 
liberation and consolidation of the subject peoples would be an 
effective check to Prussian aggression and would establish a solid 
foundation on which to build up the post bellum diplomacy of 
Great Britain and her Allies. 

A final warning. It is often said that the discussion of such 
matters must be left till the end of the war—that we are fully 
occupied with strategic and military problems. Without dwelling 
on the obvious fact that strategy should as far as possible be in 
harmony with policy it is enough to say that the problems referred 
to, while simple in their broad outlines, are complicated with 
detail and touch many interests. If their consideration is to-be 
left till the end of the war when peace negotiations are begun, we 
shall find ourselves again uninformed, hesitating, undecided, and 
without a definite policy. We have said that we are determined 
to crush Prussian militarism and that we are the champions of 
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small nationalities. Whatdowe mean? Do we know ourselves ? 
In a military sense perhaps. But have we tried to determine in 
detail the political objects which we are pursuing? The Paris 
conference on the economic policy of the Allies is a step in the 
right direction, but it is equally important to determine our 
attitude on the Pan-German movement and the relation of 
Austria to her subject peoples after the war. Public opinion on 
the question there is none, and probably will be none until some- 
thing at least is known of the attitude and intentions of the 
Government, who alone have access to all the facts. It may be 
that it is at present inadvisable for the Government to declare 
its policy, but on the other hand the country has the right to be 
assured that we have definite aims in view—that the Government 
appreciate the extent to which our interests are involved, and 
that we shall not indulge in our habit of postponing the decision 
of matters of policy until the eleventh hour. 


PEMBROKE WICKS 


EDUCATIONAL REFORM 


THE searchings of heart about education, which are now finding 
expression, are no new thing in times of national stress. It has 
always been so. Sometimes, as in the great religious upheaval 
of the sixteenth century, they have found practical expression in 
the founding of many schools: at other times, as in the anxieties 
of the Civil War, reforms have been advocated of existing condi- 
tions. Milton in his Tractate on Education makes this plaint, 
and it seems to strike a despairing note, ‘‘ We do amiss to spend 
seven or eight years merely in scraping together so much miserable 
Latin and Greek as might be learned otherwise easily and delight- 
fully in one year.” Nor have the searchings of heart been 
confined to this nation. During the French Revolution “ educa- 
tion like all other things was wildly tossed upon the waves of 
change.” Talleyrand tried his hand at reforming the French 
schools, Condorcet tried again, but it was left to Napoleon to 
evolve the plan which is still the basis of the present system of 
French education. In England a few years ago, at the time of 
the South African War, coming events were throwing faint shadows 
forward, and changes were made in school work, but they were 
as nothing compared to the fundamental revolution which is now 
demanded, viz. the final and complete overthrow of that classical 
and linguistic supremacy which has dominated the educational 
system of the English Public Schools for many centuries. This is 
not at all the same thing as the abolition of classics. 

It is impossible to doubt that in time the revolution will be 
accomplished, why should it not be? It will be accomplished as 
one of the many beneficial results of the war. Many social 
barriers will be for ever buried in those nameless graves in Flanders, 
which make no distinction between peer and peasant, employer 
and employed, among them will be the mild contempt which the 
exclusive classical training—the prerogative of the wealthy—-has 
engendered for a scientific education. 
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While we are still engaged in this great struggle we cannot 
see it in its true perspective in infinite time, the world perhaps 
is still young, but to us it seems as though its very foundations 
were shaken. Two contradictory ideals, the aspirations of 
different conceptions of civilization, have met in a death 
struggle, the end must be the Waterloo of one or the other. 
We are fighting a powerful nation whose ideal is war, highly 
educated and civilized as we thought in the past, reinforced by 
every scientific aid which human inventive genius can devise, 
and we wonder as we pull ourselves together after the shock of 
the first round in which we were nearly “ knocked out,” have 
we neglected science in the past. For it was their science which 
staggered us. Has our education been wrong? We are thinking 
some of those thoughts which George Eliot puts into the mouth 
of Mr. Tulliver when he was fighting the lawyers. 

“T should like my boy Tom to be a bit of a scholard so as he 
might be up to the tricks o’ these fellows.” 

Are we up to the tricks o’ these fellows ? 

We wish to improve education, and yet have not come to any 
agreement as to what is meant by education, or even as to its 
aims and possibilities. Is it primarily a mental training, or is it 
only a means of acquiring facts: must it deal primarily with the 


_ things of the mind or with the world of sense, must it lay stress 


rather on the relation of things to us than on their own value ? 
In the answer to these questions lies the solution of nearly all our 
difficulties. But no solution is yet found, nor apparently likely 
to be found. Some things, however, are obvious, and among 
them that it is good neither for education nor for the wider life of 
the nation that there should be class distinctions such as there 
are at present, and that the idea should be fostered that morally 
as well as socially the boys of one type of school are inferior to 
those of another. Those who are intimately acquainted with the 
standard of work and effort in the Public Schools know that it 
may, for the most part, be regarded as true that an assured 
future, as is the case of so many boys, seems paralyzing to intel- 
lectual life. Lord Houghton, some fifty years ago, wrote : “ When 
the young manufacturer or banker begins what is to be the real 
business of his existence he leaves irrevocably behind him every 
object to which his ten (or more) early years have been devoted, 
retaining very little beyond some tastes in which only the idle 
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or the independent can indulge with impunity and a certain dim 
conceit of his own superiority over his fellows who have only 
received a ‘commercial training.” These words are as true 
to-day as when they were written. 

But these schools do not try to teach much in the ordinary 
sense of the term, they aim at turning out a remarkably good 
type of fellow and turn him out in great quantities: he has done 
his work well in the world and would continue to do it, if only 
the world were not so remarkably alive and progressive and would 
leave things alone, but the human mind marches steadily on and 
is leaving the Public School boy, and the system on which he 
has been brought up, far behind. There is another thing which 
is emerging from the war. It is destroying the halo of sanctity 
which has grown round the Duke of Wellington’s saying (if he 
ever said it !) that the Battle of Waterloo was won on the playing- 
fields of Eton. That saying has much to answer for. We are 
told now, and all communiqués testify to the fact, that if the 
burden of the war falls heavily upon the soldier it falls with equal 
weight upon the workman at home. Recruiting pictures show 
us the young soldier and the workman hand in hand. The heat 
and grime of the factory are playing their part in the great final 
victory. It is in the chemical laboratories and in the creation of 
scientific weapons, and not on any playing-fields that this war 
will be won. And in this lies an epitome of the revolution which 
has taken place in English life during the last hundred years. If 
Eton and Harrow have given of their very best to fight the great 
fight in Flanders and on the sea, so has every village and every 
school. There is no monopoly of “ character” in the one type 
of school more than in the other. The boy who left his “ com- 
mercial academy ” at the age of fourteen, to begin the struggle 
of life at the very age when the favoured Public School boy is 
just beginning his career of ease and luxury, has felt the call of 
his country as fully as his richer compatriot, whether he has 
answered it in the ceaseless din of the workshop at home or in 
the louder noise of the guns at the Front. Indeed it is the harder 
part, and requires a sterner “ character” to continue to answer 
it in the workshop: if there are fewer risks, there are fewer 
rewards, fewer excitements, fewer glorious hours of life. 

There is, then, so far as any tests can apply to the products 
of different types of school, nothing to show that there is a 
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monopoly of development of character in an educational system 
which allots two-thirds of the total available time spent in school 
to classics and classical literature. There is much havoc wrought 
by the system, and it is against this system that there is now so 
strong a demand for reform. The Public School system has 
inherited the creed and clings to it, that the classics are the 
necessary foundation of all education. The sanctity of the 
Latin Grammar is one of our “ first ideas,” and we have for the 
most part no more thought of criticizing it “ than the pattern of 
the rug or the grate, or the fire-irons in the parlour at home.” 
Just two hundred and fifty years ago Roger Ascham regarded it as a 
fundamental axiom “ that all men covet to have their children speak 
Latin,’ and we have accepted it. It is scarcely more than sixty 
years since it dawned upon the educational authorities that the 
requirements of their time were not fully met by the purely 
classical regime which was then in vogue. Mathematics, modern 
languages, science, have gained a grudging recognition, but in the 
older schools, at any rate, they are still regarded as intruders, 
and the masters who teach them are not admitted to the highest 
; : places in the teaching profession, not gua masters, but gua subjects. 
4 This statement is fully borne out by the memorandum lately 
issued and so influentially signed on the neglect of science: it 
4 points out that out of the thirty-five largest and best known 
| 7 Public Schools, thirty-four have classical headmasters. Yet it 
: does not follow that if a man is an enthusiast over mathematics or 
: science he will be narrow in his views as to the educational value 
of the classics or any other subject: he has never yet been tried. 
It would be the making of modern subjects, and a very great 
step towards reform, if the headmastership of one of the great 
) fashionable schools were given to a non-classical man. It is the 
personality of the teacher, not his subject, which is the greatest 
factor in education. During the course of a life spent in school 
work I can say without hesitation that of the two most inspiring 
schoolmasters I have ever known, one of them was a mathematical 
master and tpso facto had only limited scope for his great powers. 
Yet he had the great gift of being able to teach his boys this, the 
‘ greatest of all lessons, that to do anything but their best was an 
: unworthy effort, and it is, after all, effort and effort alone which 
| is so valuable to the student. 
) : Logically it is impossible to justify the present system in 
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Public School education, for it is based on a fundamental fallacy 
that for all boys much time devoted to linguistic attainment is 
the best possible training. That the system is not only unjust 
but pernicious must be sufficiently clear to every man who is 
intimately acquainted with the working of it. Lately there has 
come before me the superannuation list of one of the leading 
Public Schools, on it there are the names of the splendid Gallios 
who care for none of these things, but also of thoroughly good 
and capable boys who do their leve! best to digest the unpalatable 
mental food which is provided for them. Upon one such boy the 
report is “ Latin prose is a stumbling-block to him,” and so he 
remains in a low Form while younger and possibly less able boys 
pass him in the race up the School, and not infrequently take the 
place of better boys below them. On another the report is that 
all Latin Grammar is beyond him and so he too is kept down. 
On another that he cannot get any grip upon Greek and so on, 
the same consistent report upon linguistic work, no other report 
is asked for upon other parts of the school curriculum, the test of 
ability and industry is the power of acquiring a knowledge of 
languages. With a full knowledge of the boys reported on it is 
impossible not to face the question, is the system wrong, or are 
the boys wrong? They are neither idle nor incapable, but have 
not been gifted with just that type of mind which can assimilate 
the classical education—the inherited tradition of the type of 
school to which they have been sent. They will start that wider 
life out in the world beyond the limit of their school horizon, 
either with this false idea, for it is false, that they are not in 
mental power equal to the average boys of their own age; or 
with a mild scorn for the narrowness of the pedagogic mind 
which could lay such stress upon subjects which they find so 
useless. At any rate in a few years it will gradually dawn upon 
very many of them that there was something wrong in their 
school standard, for they will often find that in the affairs of men, 
in business, in professions, in the City Council, and in Parliament, 
in capacity for forming a right judgment, in powers of decision, 
in their forecasts of the future they are in no way inferior to those 
who passed them in their school career; and hence there grows 
up that contempt for education which is so characteristic of 
English life. Some years ago I heard a distinguished Arch- 
bishop say, when reminiscing about his old schooldays, that the 
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parting words of one of his masters were these: “ Of one thing, 
X, I am sure you will always do your best, but you will never 
rise to any distinction.” It is quite possible, I do not know, that 
X too had found Latin Prose a stumbling-block, but whether this 
be so or not, it is clear his school work had not given him any 
opportunity of showing the power that was dormant in him. A 
school order which is based primarily upon the ability,” of boys 
to do work which is mainly classical must go, and will“g go when 
the claims of other subjects get the full recognition “which is 
their due, ‘and which the necessities of modern life demand. 

Many schools are perfectly conscious that the education which 
they provide does not satisfy the needs of our time: they make 
attempts to modify it, they alter here a little and there a little, 
but always within the limits that natural aptitude for linguistic 
development shall be the measure of intellectual power. It 
serves no purpose to belittle the effect and worth of classical 
training, let everything be admitted which even the most ardent 
enthusiast can desire as to the superiority of the structure of 
these languages, the wonderful mental training and discipline 
which their grammar provides, the beauty and inspiration of 
the thoughts which their books contain; at any rate he cannot 
affirm that the majority of boys are capable of appreciating 
them, or even of trying to appreciate them when expressed 
in their original tongue. So the question arises, Where is the 
strength of the system and why is it not changed? The answer 
is historically interesting and instructive.‘ 

Greek and Latin have been in the° chief seats of the schools 
for many long years, and they owe their place originally to 
the undoubted fact that the Greeks and Romans together with 
the Jews are the spiritual ancestors of the higher life of the whole 
of Western Europe. We have had bequeathed to us treasures of 
thought, of word, and of deed all recorded in the language of 
these people, and by realizing the value of our inheritance we 
have become leaders of the races of the world. The great edifice 
of European civilization is built upon the foundation which these 
nations laid, their thoughts are our thoughts and their laws the 
basis of our laws. It is a magnificent and wonderful achievement. 
No wonder the hold of the classics upon the imagination is a 
strong one, no wonder they are still regarded as indispensable if 
we accept as an incontrovertible principle that “the greatest 
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study of mankind is man.” But is it? Is not the world of 
Nature greater even than the works of man? Or can it seriously 
be argued that the thoughts of these great writers cannot be 
read and appreciated in the perfect translations which are within 
the reach of all. The Bible, which is universally admitted to 
contain gems of literature without any rival, would be a closed 
book to the majority of the human race had it not been trans- 
ated into the tongues “understanded of the people.” It is 
impossible to argue that years must be spent upon the Greek and 
Latin languages that men may appreciate the thoughts which are 
expressed in them. 

But probably the greatest factor of all in keeping the study 
of Latin in such a prominent place in all schools was the influence 
and power of the Church. It was largely a question of utility. 
Latin is the language in which the history and tenets of Christian 
doctrine were made known to Europe; but more than that it 
was useful as the common language of scholars, in it Erasmus 
could converse with Colet in London, and Newton make known 
his discoveries to Leibnitz in Germany and Bernouilli in Switzer- 
land. Luther, in answering such objections as are being raised 
to-day, makes no claim to classics being per se the greatest 
instrument of education, and if he does not boldly appeal to a 
material utilitarian standpoint, at least bases his claim to their 
continuance on the good news enshrined in them. 

“Do you ask,” he says, “ what is the use of teaching Latin 
and Greek and Hebrew ?” 

“As we hold the Gospel dear,” he answers, “so let us hold 
fast the languages in which it came ; if we do not keep the tongues 
we shall not keep the Gospel also.” 

In the time of Edward VI, when so many Free Grammar 
Schools were founded, it was always provided in the statutes that 
the ‘‘ Master shall be a meet and learned person that make Greek 
and Latin verses,” and further still that Greek and Latin only 
shall be taught. To such lengths was this restriction carried 
that when an attempt was made in 1805 to introduce into the 
Leeds Grammar School a wider and more modern education than 
that allowed for in the statutes, the Court of Chancery decided * 
that “Leeds is a Free Grammar School for the teaching gram- 
matically of the learned languages according to the definition of 
Dr. Johnson.” It is obvious then, that both historically and 
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legally the position of classics as the primary and main subject 
of instruction is a very strong one, and up to the present the 
stability of this position has been but very slightly shaken: but 
it would totter to its fall if a man of science were given a chance 
to become a great headmaster. Obvious beneficial and far- 
reaching results would most certainly follow the overthrow of the 
exclusive classical regime. 

(1) The Headmasters’ Conference would perhaps represent the 
educational thought of the country: in view of the figures given 
in the Science memorandum already referred to, it is clear that 
it almost entirely represents only one side of it. 

(2) Modern sides would be raised in popular estimation and 
have a real chance. The late Mr. Edward Bowen, the pioneer in 
the foundation of Modern sides, conceived a high ideal of what 
such a side should be; he limited that at Harrow to eighty boys, 
not eighty boys who wanted to join but whom he would allow 
to join, and they were among the best intellectually in the school. 
He fired them with enthusiasm for modern literature and language 
and made them feel by the inspiring influence of his own con- 
viction that there was no less beauty of thought and diction in 
the living tongues than in the dead classics, and that through 
science and mathematics there lay more education than in the 
gerund grinding of the Latin Grammar. There was no need to 
abolish Euclid for his boys, or to replace logical reasoning by 
merely empirical methods. 

(3) Time and opportunity would be found for other studies 
which have hitherto been crowded out of the curriculum. 

(a) Where are the hours which ought to be allotted to English 
literature ? Here we have ready to hand thoughts, expressed in 
the living words of our own tongue, which are an inspiration for 
life; here are world-old truths so forcibly put that they seem 
as a new revelation; here are the imaginative masterpieces of 
the literary heroes of our race, to know which is to make life more 
lovable and to bring sunshine into the darkest days, and most 
boys leave school with scarcely any knowledge of them, if not 


bankrupt of any wish to know them. 


(6) After the war more time must be given to every branch 
of science: to name one only, physical geography has been 
extraordinarily neglected in all schools; and boys are very 
ignorant of the explanation of many natural phenomena. It is 
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an excellent educational subject for stimulating interest and 
developing those powers which lead to the discovery of under- 
lying principles. 

(c) Modern languages must have more time: it is quite 
conceivable that in the very near future it will be necessary for 
many more people to know Russian, and that where in the past 
one boy has learnt it there will be several. 

(d) Drawing too ought to be regarded with much greater 
favour as a source of strength in mental development ; it trains 
the eye in observation and the hand in accuracy of expression. 
Nor have handicrafts of all kinds yet found their own in any 
Public School ; more time allotted to them would, in many cases, 
do more for educational progress than many hours spent in the 
ordinary schoolroom. We have assumed in the past that the 
mind must trai: the hand and the eye, and have not thought. it 
possible that the converse proposition could also be true. 

These and other changes would require a very much altered 
time-table and might probably even lead to a fundamental revo- 
lution which cannot be foreseen. It might be quite impossible for 
every school as at present to try and cater for every requirement of 
modern education, and schools might have to specialize, e.g. one 
school be strong in classics, another in mathematics and science 
and modern languages, another in engineering, and so on. It is 
a dream far removed from present conditions, but schools at 
present are trying too many subjects, and are able only to produce 
a smattering of knowledge in each. 

Those who oppose any fundamental change do so mainly for 
two reasons : 

(1) There are those who say that in classics a boy comes in 
contact with the highest and noblest thoughts and with the 
history of the greatest human achievements. This cannot be 
seriously maintained in the face of facts, or of any but the excep- 
tional boys. Watch the average boys at their “con.” It is 
merely a strange task set about with dull apathy. Hach sentence 
translated into such English as they neither write, nor speak, nor 
hear, nor read is one step nearer the end: it conveys no meaning 
and tells no story. The boys do their work because it is school 
work, and school work is a “‘ sweat” which has to be done, just 
as their fathers did it before them; but their “con.” serves no 
purpose that they can see, they have no interest in the doings of 
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Arminius, nor in the defeat of the Gauls. When once the boy is 
free from the necessity of doing it, he never makes any attempt 
to finish the story nor look to the end, it has failed in any way to 
interest him or to enter into his'life as a living record of the past. 
But more than this it depresses those who have natural aptitude 
for other studies, and they resent the fact that they cannot get 
the required time for them. Yet a large part of boyhood is 
occupied in this way, with the study of the language and story 
of a nation which has long since disappeared from the surface of 
the earth, and so little impression does it make that no ordinary 
boy ever makes any attempt to continue or even to keep up the 
little Latin and Greek which he acquired during the many years 
in which he studied it. 

(2) It seems to be thought by some that to have a scientific 
education is a form of social degradation, that if classics were 
relegated to their rightful place general education would cease : 
they talk as though to work in science were always like working 
in concrete quantities, to be always turning boys’ thoughts to the 
discovery of a new dye or a cheaper way of making margarine. 
They seem to think that all general education will cease, that to 
have any knowledge of science is to be incapable of any apprecia- 
tion of poetry or art, to be insensible to the music of Tennyson, 
or the dramatic stories in the Book of Kings, or the sublime 
visions of Ezekiel, to be blind to the creations of the master mind 
of Watts, and deaf to the melodies of Mozart, to be dead to all 
but literal fact. But those who speak like this can know nothing 
of Newton’s Principia, have never felt its simplicity and power. 
I doubt if they ever acquired any but the merest lip knowledge 
of a proposition of Euclid: at any rate they can never have 
known what these things mean, least of all have experienced the 
thrill of pure joy which follows when the mind realizes that it 
has gained in power and leaps forward to make greater effort as 
the step-by-step argument of deductive logic is unfolded before it. 

Nearly all the necessities of life as we think them are the result 
of scientific discoveries, delicacies of food and clothing, luxury of 
travel, wonders of electricity and steam, better health, longer 
life. We are in the midst of vast industrial activity dependent 
for its machinery, its food, its very existence upon science. We 
cannot, even if it were desirable, divorce the preparation for life, 
i.e. education, from the actual conditions under which it will be 
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lived. Beaconsfield in Lothair makes one of his characters dwell 
with enthusiasm upon the glories of Athens, and then ask his 
listener, “‘ Have you seen Athens?” “No,” he replies. ‘‘ Have 
you seen Manchester ? ” 

These words are an allegory. Manchester represents the 
incarnation of the spirit of the age in which we live. Why devote 
the best learning years of life to the glories of a ruined city? It 
is said that education lies in the latter, but not in the former, 
but surely this is wrong. In science lie hidden the secrets of the 
universe; these secrets stimulate interest and curiosity, and 
therein lies a reservoir of mental force. Thinking grows by think- 
ing, and if the fuller teaching of science can aid its growth why 
not make more use of it ? Every schoolmaster knows that classics 
have had a very long innings, that they have dominated school 
work for many years, and that the intellectual attainments and 
aspirations of many schools are at a lamentable level. Is it due to 
the fact that the great majority of boys are incapable of learning 
much or to unsuitability of subject ? It is worth while to make 
a change. It must make for improvement. 

Is it not the truth that we are living in our schools far too 
much in the past? In the sixteenth century Latin and the 
Classics were extremely useful to the national life, advancement 
in the State was nearly always through the Church, the schools 
were entirely in the hands of or under the control of the Church, 
and Latin was essential to it and to its unity. No wonder other 
subjects were scarcely tolerated, but in the sense in which we 
have them to-day, there were no other subjects. Foreign travel 
was scarcely known, foreign languages were only required by a 
very few, trade was despised, it being no business for a gentleman. 
Mathematics could hardly be said to exist at all, and science was 
not known. The classical education fully satisfied the national 
requirements of the age in which it flourished, but that is no 
longer the case. Science has entirely altered the whole condition 
of national and international life. It has revealed to us hidden 
things of nature, the revelation of which has vastly contributed 
to the happiness of mankind, and has increased the treasure of the 
truths which form the paid-up capital of humanity. Whether 
we like it or not it must dominate the future, and we must change 
our education to face this obvious fact. 

C. H, P. Mayo 


THE UNLEARNT LESSON 


THERE is surely one moral which stares all men in the face as we 
approach the third year of this portentous war, whether they be 
politicians, soldiers, critics, or sailors, namely, that the single 
service they can render the country is to confine themselves to 
business to which they have been trained and which they may 
be presumed to understand. It is their only way of “ doing their 
bit.” If one mentions the sailors last it is not because they are 
the least, but, on the contrary, the very first and habitually set 
a shining example by their concentration upon and devotion to 
their own job. Occasionally, very rarely, and always frowned 
upon by the Fleet, from desuetude of the sea, some mud-admiral 
has perverted considerable talents to political intrigue and jour- 
nalistic wire-pulling, with dire results to the Great Silent Navy, 
and ultimately to his own undoing, even though for a period he 
may enjoy the unenviable felicity of being boomed by Press 
sycophants as “a great sailor politician,” than which one could 
scarcely conceive a more deadly insult. 

One compensation to the Fleet for remaining so much out of 
sight is that it keeps out of politics and out of journalism, from 
which, on the other hand, the Army has in the past suffered 
grievously. Sailors must sometimes feel the want of sympathy 
among our public men—the absence of the human touch—but 
how much worse for them to be continually in personal contact 
with the Mandarins. Supposing, e.g. Ministerial joy-riding in the 
North Sea became as fashionable as it was at one time on the 
Western front, which in consequence became a centre of intrigue 
to the disadvantage of those doing the actual fighting. They 
knew only too well that men and ever more men were urgently 
needed, that there was a woeful want of machine guns, a deplorable 
absence of the essential explosives; but some personages at 
G.H.Q., who in those days were too much out of touch with 
the trenches and too anxious to please political tourists, carefully 
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abstained from insisting that the Army was on the high road to 
disaster through its lack of shells. Over and over again one has 
noticed this strange and incomprehensible deference of soldiers to 
Ministers. An overmastering desire to please Downing Street 
has been the weakness of more than one distinguished warrior. 

No one has ever attempted to explain how the Prime Minister, 
who is nothing if not astute, came to perpetrate his historic 
gaffe at Newcastle-on-Tyne (April 20, 1915) when he electrified 
the world by announcing : 


“T saw a statement the other day that the operations not 
only of our Army, but of our Allies, were being crippled, or at 
any rate hampered, by our failure to provide the necessary 
ammunition. There is not a word of truth in that statement.” 


This showed a detachment surprising even in a Cabinet 
Minister, because the author of this statement was no less a man 


than Lord Kitchener, who, some weeks before, had told the House 
of Lords (March 15, 1915) : 


“The progress in equipping our new Armies and also in supply- 
ing the necessary war material for our forces in the field has been 
seriously hampered (my italics) by the failure to obtain sufficient 
labour, and by delays in the production of the necessary plant, 


largely due to the enormous demands not only of ourselves but of 
our Allies.” 


The War Minister had not disguised his apprehensions. 


“T can only say that the supply of war material at the present 
moment and for the next two or three months is causing me very 
serious anxiety.” 


It will be remembered that our elusive Premier subsequently 
endeavoured to excuse himself on the ground that he had spoken 
on the “ highest accessible authority,” as though there could be 
any authority above the first Minister of the Crown. As we 
have seen, he could not have been misled by Lord Kitchener, 
whose opinion was upon record, while at about the same time 
the next highest accessible authority, Sir John French, had made 
this statement to Lord Durham, which the latter repeated to a 
recruiting meeting at Chester-le-Street (April 12, 1915) : 


“T know what we want and must have, and that is more and 
more munitions. I want to pound the enemy and to go on pound- 
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ing them regardless of expense, regardless of the number of shells 
I use, because by doing so I am saving the lives of our gallant 
men. The more ammunition the less danger are our men incurring 
in making these advances.” 


The Newcastle mystery remains one of the many unsolved 
enigmas of the war. 

Occasionally politicians pay for the obsequiousness of sub- 
servient soldiers. It would be not far to find cases in which the 
Army has been sacrificed to passing politics. Mr. Lloyd George 
has, with engaging candour, lately reminded us that Compulsory 
Service should have been adopted last September, and that like 
several other things in this war, it came “too late.” It is decidedly 
to the credit of Mr. Lloyd George that he was large-minded enough 
to put aside old-time prejudices and prepossessions and advocate 
a principle which had been previously anathema to him as to all 
his colleagues. He is understood to have been among the most 
reluctant of our Cabinet Ministers to enter the war, and among 
the first to appreciate its scope and the inevitable call upon 
British man-power. It was hard on the Army, on the nation, 
and on our Allies, that the obstructive phalanx in the Govern- 
ment to this urgent reform who succeeded in wasting several 
more precious months, should at the psychological moment have 
been reinforced by conspicuous soldiers in the field, who, having 
supported Lord Haldane against Lord Roberts in peace time, 
apparently conceived it was their duty to continue bolstering up 
a rotten regime in war rather than cry “ Peccavi” and own that 
they had been wrong and Lord Roberts right. It is surely 
one of the least attractive episodes that protests against 
National Service should have actually come from the Front while 
this desperate battle was being fought among the politicians at 
the Back, and that the burden of the reformers should have been 
appreciably augmented by this bewildering opposition. We can 
guess how welcome such assistance was to Downing Street and 
how unduly and indecently it was exploited in the Cabinet. Few 
of our readers could ever have expected to live to see the day 
when Mr. Lloyd George would be found risking his political 
existence in favour of a vital military reform in the teeth of 
military Mandarins content to say ditto to Wait and See. 

This incident affords corroborative evidence in favour of the 
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cobbler sticking to his last. Every consideration present to the 
mind of a great soldier demanded universal service if we were 
to play an adequate part in the war and make a certainty of 
securing a decision. Presumably Downing Street prejudices 
floated to the Front and returned to Whitehall. It is painful 
to dwell on anything so unpleasant, and I should not do so but 
for two reasons, namely, that it is over and is inconceivable under 
present auspices. For the moment the Army is under soldiers who 
will, as in duty bound, take a soldier’s view of military prob- 
lems and resolutely exclude political considerations, which are not 
their business. I have no idea as to what the politics of Sir 
Douglas Haig or Sir William Robertson may be. One would be 
much surprised on opening a newspaper to find that either our 
Commander-in-Chief in France or the Chief of the Imperial Staff 
had made speeches upon Welsh Disestablishment, the “ exclusion 
of Ulster,” or any of the hundred and one topics so near and dear 
to Parliamentarians—so much nearer to many of them than the 
war. 

We must, however, remain permanently on guard against 
the recapture of the War Office by any of the Haldanite cliques 
whose vanity persuades them that they are so many hommes 
indispensables. Not the least tragic consequence of this sinister 
catastrophe in the Orkneys is that Lord Kitchener’s death creates 
a vacancy where one was least wanted. Whitehall was at last 
working smoothly through the patriotism and mutual under- 
standing of two remarkable men. Now everything is once more 
in the melting-pot, among perilous possibilities mooted among 
Ministers being another dose of “Clear Thinking” from “my 
spiritual home.” Just as apprehensive French patriots are 
silenced by being told that unless they support the existing 
Powers that Be they will find their country saddled with a 
Caillaux Cabinet, and Italian patriots are similarly threatened 
with a Giolitti Ministry, so Englishmen are warned by pessimists 
that unless they tolerate some particularly inept politician as 
War Minister, Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey will succeed in 
inflicting the horrible humiliation upon us, upon France, upon 
Russia, upon Belgium, Italy, Japan, to say nothing of Serbia and 
Montenegro, of refoisting their friend Lord Haldane upon the 
Army. 
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Not having been to Italy and distrusting nearly everything 
one hears or reads about foreign countries, most of our information 
being “doped,” I do not pretend to know what may be the 
prospects of Signor Giolitti. Recent events have brought about 
the fall of the Salandra Cabinet, but a Giolitti Ministry would 
appear to be farther off than before. The Italian Government 
was not brought down by “cold feet ”’ in the Italian public follow- 
ing on the temporary set-back in the Trentino, but by a general 
desire for an invigorated prosecution of the war, such as is wanted 
no less heartily in this country. The downfall of Mr. Asquith and 
his Governmental gang would do more to win the war than any- 
thing else one can imagine. I can say something of France— 
though I would not dogmatize or prophesy—because I have 
lately crossed the Channel, and through the kindness of French 
friends had an excellent opportunity of forming an opinion for 
what it may be worth. It is notorious that France has not that 
aversion to changing Ministries which is our besetting sin. “The 
old Champagner ” is at a discount in la ville lumiére. Possibly 
France changes her Governments too readily. If she could 
borrow political stability from us and we could borrow lucidity 
from her, both countries would gain. “ Well-informed ” 
Englishmen return from Paris reporting that there is nothing 
between the present Briand Ministry and a Caillaux combi- 
nation, but as a matter of fact there are many things between 
M. Briand and anything so disastrous. M. Caillaux, with all 
his cleverness, adaptability, and power of exploiting the weak- 
ness of politicians, is known throughout France to be the 
Boche candidate for the French Premiership. He would be no 
more likely to be sent for by the President should the Germans 
ultimately succeed in occupying the empty shell of Verdun, as 
some anticipate, than would the King be likely to send for Lord 
Haldane if the enemy entered Ypres. These three men, Signor 
Giolitti, M. Caillaux, and Lord Haldane, occupy similar positions 
in their respective countries. It cannot be stated too frankly 
that their reappearance in office would be a heavy blow to 
the Allies. It would be a triumph for Kultur and a serious 
set-back for civilization. British Ministers fear M. Caillaux, 
of whom they have a wholesome distrust. French _politi- 
clans are equally alarmed as to the position of Lord Haldane. 
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Frequent inquiries are made in Paris as to whether he is Sir 
Edward Grey’s most intimate friend—an incomprehensible con- 
junction to the French. As British politicians appreciate the 
Caillaux peril, they should be able to understand French solicitude 
concerning the Haldane peril. As a prominent Frenchman 
observed to me: “A Caillaux Government would be a Govern- 
ment of defeat. It would mean that France would not go on 
fighting.” Lord Haldane’s resuscitation would similarly be inter- 
preted abroad as signifying that we were prepared to negotiate 
with Germany either with or without the assistance of the Demo- 
cratic President who is “too proud to fight,” or his Republican 
opponent who is “too proud to speak.” M. Caillaux may be 
the best financier the world has ever seen; he nevertheless 
spells disaster and is consequently impossible. Lord Haldane 
is in my humble opinion the worst and most dangerous War 
Minister we have ever had, because he committed the enormity 
of minimizing a danger which he now says he fully apprehended. 
But even had he been a veritable Carnot, “an organizer of 
victory,” he would be equally unthinkable, as his name stinks in 
the nostrils of our Allies, and his appointment to the British 
War Office or to any other office would destroy the Alliance. 

If one lays stress on the immediate anxieties and perils of the 
War Office, it is not to ignore the former disquietude of the Fleet, 
whose administration during many critical moments of the first nine 
months of the war must have incalculably aggravated the tremen- 
dous task of British admirals. The controversy upon the respective 
roles of Mr. Churchill as First Lord of the Admiralty and Prince 
Louis of Battenburg as First Sea Lord, during those vital hours 
at the close of July 1914, when the Cabinet found it more than 
ever impossible to make up what it was p'eased to call its “‘ mind,” 
need not be revived. The facts now belong to the domain of 
history, and nothing can affect the verdict of posterity whenever 
the truth is disclosed. Without in any way belittling the action 
of Prince Louis, who unquestionably did his duty as a British 
sailor and a British gentleman, and may for aught we know to 
the contrary have taken the initiative in advising that our Battle 
Fleet should be placed in the proper position at the psychological 
moment, it is nevertheless indisputable that under any other 
First Lord selected from that lamentable Cabinet, whether Mr. 
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Asquith, Lord Haldane, Sir Edward Grey, Mr. McKenna, Mr. 
Harcourt, Mr. Birrell, Lord Beauchamp, or the rest of them, 
our Fleet would not have been allowed to go to war stations for 
fear of provoking Germany, which was at the time the guiding 
star of our every action. The golden moment would have been 
lost and our inertness would have enabled the enemy to seize 
the initiative at sea as on land, and almost before we knew where 
we were we might have received a ruinous blow, while the dispatch 
of the Expeditionary Force might have been rendered impossible 
when we ultimately drifted into war. There is not much to 
admire in Mr. Churchill’s career. He impresses the world as 
being “all out for himself.” He has not rendered so many 
services to this country that we need grudge him the one great 
week of his life (July 29 to August 5, 1914) when alone among 
his colleagues he did his duty by the nation and by our Allies. 
His beneficent activity at this crucial moment extended beyond 
his own department, as until the twelfth hour he was the sole 
advocate in the Cabinet of the dispatch of the British Expedi- 
tionary Force to France, and but for the summary ejection of 
Lord Haldane from the War Office by Lord Northclifie and the 
installation of Lord Kitchener on Wednesday, August 5,'1914, 
Sir John French’s “contemptible little Army” would have 
remained at home, and a criminal Cabinet would have been 
supine spectators of the occupation of Calais and the burning of 
Paris, to say nothing of the other consequences that would have 
ensued, not perhaps so much from the absence of our five 
Divisions as from the moral effect of our treachery upon France. 

The pity of it was that Mr. Churchill’s megalomania prevented 
him from being content with the invaluable and important réle 
which any intelligent civilian administrator of the Navy neces- 
sarily plays in war, when he has chosen the best sailors and given 
them a free hand. In the choice of admirals it must be admitted 
that we were fortunate, as we have learnt during the last twenty- 
two months. It would be impertinent in a stay-at-home to 
praise the British Navy, which has impressed the world by its 
incomparable spirit and efficiency whenever a prudent enemy 
has afforded it an opportunity, while the élan of the Battle Cruiser 
Squadron under that gifted leader of men, Sir David Beatty, has 
created occasions where none were visible, as is the proper function 
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of battle cruisers, though some of the grousers of Fleet Street 
may be unaware of the fact. 

Unfortunately a free hand is precisely what a Churchill is 
unable to concede to anybody within his purview. He made 
grotesque efforts to “run the show” from Whitehall, with 
deplorable results, and ultimately, after many gratuitous losses 
of precious personnel—to himself. His passion for the limelight, 
which is the key to his character, not merely destroys his value 
as a public servant, but makes him a danger wherever he is, 
because nine times out of ten he insists on doing the wrong thing 
at the wrong time in the wrong way. The Navy suffered at his 
hands after that fateful week, and grateful as we must always 
remain for his selecting so great a sailor as Sir John Jellicoe for the 
Grand Fleet, there was a general sigh of relief when he left the 
Admiralty after involving us in some of the most costly Side 
Shows in British history, which is saying a good deal. Had there 
been a serious Prime Minister capable of decision and control, 
such as every nation needs in war, Mr. Churchill might have 
been kept in his proper place and have been useful. As it was 
he was allowed to gallivant, here, there, and everywhere, and 
commit the Cabinet to wild-cat schemes at the expense of 
thousands of men and millions of money. 

He was the moving spirit in the Antwerp fiasco, which it was 
fondly hoped might be a lesson to him, whereas it only stimulated 
him to greater catastrophe, as he returned to London after this 
ignominious escapade convinced that what Austrian howitzers 
had done in Belgium could be done by British naval guns in 
Turkey, and in their ignorance of everything appertaining to war 
his colleagues became infatuated by the same delusion, with the 
result that the much advertised bombardment by the Queen 
Elizabeth shattered all hope of subsequent success even had the 
enterprise had anything to recommend it. By the spring of 
last year the North Sea had become a secondary theatre of action 
to Napoleon-Nelson-Churchill, who was sighing, like Alexander, 
for new worlds to conquer, and believed that he had found them 
in the Near East. The naval part of the Admiralty—which 
must always be distinguished from the civilian section, which 
bears a striking resemblance to other civilian departments— 
had many uneasy moments, and we can guess at the anxieties 
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of our admirals afloat in resisting the demands made upon them 
for an expedition which the best military and naval experts 
regarded as offering less than the remote prospects of achieve- 
ment. We have never had a surplusage of ships, still less a 
surplusage of trained men to discharge our onerous and ever- 
increasing duties as the predominant sea-Power of the Alliance. 
The Little Navy Party had been strong enough in peace time to 
keep us on very short commons. The steady drain of ships not 
easily replaceable and officers and men quite irreplaceable towards 
the Dardanelles, which we may be sure were only an instalment 
of the demands of our “amateur strategist’ on the warpath, 
ultimately threatened to compromise British naval ascendancy 
in the North Sea. 

Lord Fisher, who had become First Sea Lord vice Prince 
Louis of Battenburg, who had found himself unable to cope with 
the irrepressible First Lord, cannot escape responsibility for this 
deplorable misadventure. He must be a much weaker man than 
his newspaper friends would have us believe for succumbing, 
because however much the First Sea Lord may be overruled by 
the politician in peace time, in war he is infinitely more important 
than any politician, and has no excuse for yielding on a question 
of strategy. Lord Fisher acquiesced with reluctance and reserva- 
tions which are alleged to have been committed to paper where 
he should have decidedly disapproved and vetoed. By May 1915 
he grasped the nettle, realizing that British sea-power was being 
jeopardized by this Near Eastern mania, and it is to his credit 
that the final break-up of an unholy combine was due to the 
sailor’s resistance to a preposterous politician, who if he had 
his way would have engulfed the Grand Fleet in the Sea of 
Marmora. Lord Fisher’s method of marking his dissent may 
have been unconventional, and his abrupt departure from the 
Admiralty open to criticism, but he helped to restore things to 
their proper perspective, and to remind a heedless, headless 
Government that the decisive point at which decisive force 
must be applied was still the North Sea, because Germany is 
our principal and unbeaten enemy, and our war with her governs 
our wars with her minor confederates. If we knock out the 
former we, knock out the latter. If we are knocked out by 
the former we shall inevitably be knocked out by the latter 
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whatever temporary and local successes we may achieve mean- 
while. Some minds appear to be unable to grasp these elemen- 
tary and incontestable truths, hence innumerable “little packets ” 
which have contributed a minimum towards the conclusion of 
the war and a maximum towards its prolongation. 

It does not appear to be generally known that when the 
Prime Minister had to choose on the issue of the North Sea or 
the Dardanelles, between the sailor and the politician, though all 
would now recognize that Lord Fisher was right and Mr. Churchill 
wrong, Mr. Asquith characteristically plumped for the latter, and 
preferred the First Sea Lord’s resignation to that of the First 
Lord. This is surely one of the blackest of many blots on the 
Asquith record. I am not in the confidence of the Government 
and have no inside knowledge. My authority for this‘ startling 
statement is the uncontradicted declaration of Mr. Churchill, 
which could scarcely have been allowed to pass unchallenged 
had it been untrue : 


When Lord Fisher’s resignation occurred, I told the Prime 
Minister to consider my office at his disposal if his convenience 
required it. On the next day, being acquainted with all the facts, 
he told me he wished me to continue. Sir Arthur Wilson under- 
took to be the First Sea Lord, and the other members of the 
Board remained at their posts. The next day (Monday) great 
political events of consequence supervened, arising principally out 
of matters connected with the War Office and the attitude of 
important Ministers, and the old Liberal Government passed away. 
The fact that I knew I had retained the confidence of the Prime 
Mimster and that his decision had been on the merits that I should 
remain at the Admiralty (my italics) enabled me to comply with 
his request to join the new Government in the office from which 
I have this morning retired. (Mr. Churchill, House of Commons, 
November 15, 1915.) 


The “great political events of consequence” which “ super- 
vened ”’ in the nick of time to frustrate the Premier’s amiable 
ambition to provide the country with another spell of the Churchill 
nightmare was, needless to say, the collapse of the first Asquith 
Government and its resuscitation as a Coalition or so-called 
“National Government.’ Even Mr. Bonar Law, who has con- 
tentedly relapsed into the ditto of Mr. Asquith, does not affect 
to believe that the Coalition has yet attained success, though in 
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the fruitful year of its existence it has given us ample taste 
of its quality. It, however, performed three useful services at the 
outset. Mr. Churchill left the Admiralty, Mr. McKenna left the 
Home Office, and last but not least Lord Haldane left the Govern- 
ment. Mr. McKenna was, however, allowed to appropriate the 
Exchequer, where he is even more dangerous than at the Home 
Office. Mr. Churchill has since left the Government, and is 
apparently prepared to follow anybody who will allow him to 
lead them and to enter any combination that will have him— 
a modern Dugald Dalgetty. 

Great hopes were naturally stimulated by such salutary 
changes. Mr. Balfour has brought peace to a much harassed 
Admiralty, which is essential in war as personal friction developed 
beyond the abnormal brings administration to a standstill and 
makes success impossible. He has, except in one respect, given 
freedom to the sailors, who no longer feel that their plans lie at 
the mercy of the whims of Wireless and are liable at any 
moment to be disturbed by a marplot on the make. The more 
we learn of the Battle of Jutland (one would enter a caveat against 
so ungainly and unworthy a designation as “Horn Reef”) the 
more we realize what it means to the sailors to run their 
own show, and what admirable dispositions are made when 
the Admiralty attend to their business and the Navy to theirs. 
In war success is the only criterion. To deserve a success of the 
Trafalgar type is admittedly not the same thing as to secure it, 
but it is the next best thing as an earnest of what may happen 
in the future. The German High Seas Fleet escaped annihilation 
by the skin of its teeth. It was a wonderful achievement of our 
Grand Fleet to attain this supreme and dominating position, and 
however much one may curse “low visibility,” even experts who 
allow themselves to be hypnotized by the German Superman 
theory will hesitate to contend that the German Emperor made 
the weather which enabled the enemy to return helter-skelter to 
their Canal, leaving our hold of Neptune’s Trident more un- 
challengeable than ever. 

Like other people the Navy may wonder at some untoward 
happenings, as for instance certain published communiqués, still 
more the submission of the Admiral’s dispatches to the editorship 


of a very retired—if not a retiring—Colonel, who, finding the Front 
VOL. LXVII 51 
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more dull than he anticipated, has resumed the Back, and divides 
his time between blackguarding the Admiralty and belittling the 
Army. The Navy may likewise marvel with our naval corre- 
spondent why the Admiralty allows such inferior departments as 
the Foreign Office and the Board of Trade to shackle the Fleet 
and sterilize the Blockade in the face of the Prime Minister’s 
public declaration and the Foreign Minister’s specific pledges, 
by releasing practically all the ships stopped by the Navy without 
submitting them to the appointed and only recognizable tribunal, 
the Prize Court—on the mere nod from some amorphous Committee 
squatting in Downing Street, composed of men who know little 
about business and less about war. Despite these rubs of which 
the Blockade is by far the most serious, the Admiralty and the 
Fleet are on the best possible terms, and consternation would 
reign were there the faintest chance of the fruition of the Fleet 
Street intrigue to oust the present Board and install any Churchill 
or any Fisher combination. 

But it must be said that though the Grand Fleet has 
laboriously acquired peace to make war so far as strategy is 
concerned, our Twenty-Two appear to be as far from ever 
as a body in emulating the fighting men ashore and afloat who 
tigorously mind their own business. There is a continual menace 
of encroachment on the military domain, which will become 
infinitely worse now that Lord Kitchener is no longer here to 
protect the Army against the politicians. The whole story of 
his appointment will be ultimately told and retold. It will be 
impossible to hush it up however strenuous the efforts, because 
luckily the facts are known beyond the Triumvirate imme- 
diately involved in the abortive attempt to hustle Hercules 
to the Himalayas—to get Lord Kitchener out of England on 
the pretext that Egypt was the real hub of the universe, and 
the shameless and impudent installation of Lord Haldane in 
Whitehall on August 3, on the policy ingenuously disclosed by 
his self-appointed champion in the Press, The Daily Chronicle, 
which has not yet eaten these particular words though it has been 
repeatedly challenged to do so: 

“Whatever the outcome of the present tension, I believe 


that the Cabinet have definitely decided not to send our Expe- 
ditionary Force abroad. Truth to tell, the issues which have 
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precipitated the conflict which threatens to devastate the whole 
of Europe are not worth the bones of a single soldier.” (August 
3, 1914.) 


This odious incident need not detain us now, though we can 
never afford to forget it, because the same backstairs influences 
that tried to make Lord Haldane Minister for War in August 
1914, that fought against his retirement in May 1915, are still 
alive and active, inside the War Office as well as outside. And 
though they can hardly hope to nominate their hero, they antici- 
pate at some turn of the wheel to get one of his creatures appointed, 
some cipher, who would live in Lord Haldane’s pocket and as his 
mouthpiece minister to the inordinate and insatiable vanity of 
the ex-Lord Chancellor, by giving colour to the idea that Clear 
Thinking was running the War. The bare suspicion that he had 
a finger in the pie would be worth several Army corps to the 
enemy. 

To British politicians the Great War, which will live for all 
time as among the most momentous events in human history, 
would appear to be an inconvenient interlude in the mighty sham 
fight between the Ins and Outs, the embattled hosts of Tweedle- 
dum and Tweedledee, of which the United States is affording the 
world a still more egregious exhibition than ourselves. What has 
the so-called English-speaking world done to deserve its Govern- 
ments who are making democracy a byword everywhere ? 
Echo answers “ What?” Cynics blame “ popular Government,” 
which will not tolerate strength of character or consent to sacrifice. 
But this is surely an undeserved calumny. The French, for 
instance, have shown us of what a democracy is capable in the 
shape of sacrifice, suffering, and heroism. The presence of the 
enemy on French soil has saved the people from the politicians. 
In like case the British democracy would have revealed like 
qualities, and as it is we have much to be proud of in our people, 
though our politicians may be past praying for. 

It is unfair to blame Democracy. Everywhere when leaders 
offer themselves—at any rate to democracies in the British 
Dominions—there is an instantaneous and whole-hearted re- 
sponse, as Ulster has taught us in recent years, as Birmingham 
taught us of old—when the one had a Carson and the other a 
Chamberlain to inspire them. The extraordinary impression 
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made upon all classes of the community by a comparative stranger, 
as Mr. Hughes, the Australian Premier, undoubtedly was when he 
first appeared among us some months ago, proves that the British 
are not incapable of disinterested enthusiasm, and recognize a 
man when they see one. Any Minister of any British colony can 
happily nowadays count on a friendly and hearty reception in 
the old country—the days of cold-shouldering are over—in peace 
or war. The magnificent fighting of the Australian, New Zealand, 
and Canadian troops has made a profound impression everywhere. 
An ovation might have been relied upon in any case for any Aus- 
tralian Prime Minister at this juncture, but this is no case of 
mere ovations or of doing honour to Anzacs to whom all honour 
is due. There is something else in the Hughes’ demonstrations 
which is personal to our distinguished guest, who has greatly 
impressed those who have read or heard him, still more those 
who have been so fortunate as to meet him. He has a wonderful 
grip of the European situation—a keener grasp than many of those 
who are by way of having studied it all their lives. Not only 
is he “all out to beat the Boche ”—plenty of other politicians 
would claim as much, at any rate in words, but unlike them 
Mr. Hughes knows the difference between words and things, 
and can distinguish between defeat and victory—but he refuses to 
be fobbed off with illusions or shams, and realizes the necessary 
steps togbe taken in order to make a certainty of winning the 
war. “s 

By common consent, as even Mr. Asquith would now scarcely 
care to deny, at any rate in public, it was a wonderful stroke of 
luck for the Empire that Lord Kitchener was home on furlough 
when the Mailed Fist began launching his thunderbolts two years 
ago. At the time His Majesty’s Ministers smelt danger to personal 
vested interests, from the presence of such a man at such a moment, 
and, as we know, suggested his instantaneous return to Egypt, 
which was happily frustrated by an indignant public and an 
intelligent French Government which found it inconvenient in 
view of ” mobilization” to guarantee Lord Kitchener’s journey 
across France—leaving Schopenhauer in possession of Whitehall. 
But for Lord Kitchener the Asquith administration would long 
since have collapsed, which ipso facto would have been a gain, 
but incidentally we should have lost the war, which would have 
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been too high a price to pay for the pleasure of seeing the back 
of the Vicar of Bray. 

Again, it was a great stroke of luck for the British Empire that 
Mr. Hughes should come among us at a depressing moment 
_ to conduct his great campaign of education on the German danger 
now and hereafter, which has left things different to what they 
were. It is doubtless humiliating that our home politicians 
should have remained silent on all the subjects that Mr. Hughes 
has made his own. It is discreditable that they should have felt 
twinges of jealousy at his extraordinary popularity and should 
have been anxious, as we know from Mr. Asquith’s artless admis- 
sion, to get him out of the country before the Economic Con- 
ference in Paris. With what little wisdom are we governed. 
Were there any common sense in Downing Street—I say nothing 
of public spirit or patriotism—so far from being anxious to bid 
farewell to Mr. Hughes, the British Cabinet would move heaven and 
earth to get him to remain in London for the duration of the war, 
to contribute to our councils precisely those qualities so con- 
spicuously lacking—vigour, determination, foresight, reality. It 
might be impossible for the Commonwealth to spare her Prime 
Minister at this juncture, but at least the British Prime Minister 
would have done the right thing in paying a graceful and much 
appreciated compliment, and if Australia had seen her way to 
accept, as we venture to think she should, in the interests of the 
Empire of which the Dominions, like the Mother Country, form a 
part, we should all face the future with much greater equanimity 
and should feel that, great as is the loss of Lord Kitchener, a 
serious attempt had been made to mitigate it. 

Unfortunately Downing Street has so far shown small desire 
to do the right. thing. Mr. Asquith’s head has been completely 
turned by the toadyism of his sycophants in Parliament and on the 
Press, who have succeeded in convincing him that he possesses all 
the qualities of Pitt, Lincoln, and Pym, in addition to many others 
of which they were destitute. In the eyes of the country Mr. 
Asquith is a cynical time-serving Wait-and-See lawyer politician, 
who does nothing to-day that he can by hook or by crook put off 
until to-morrow, and whose management of the war has consisted 
of an almost unbroken series of blunders redeemed from disaster 
by the unquenchable valour of the fighting men. Mr. Asquith 
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honestly believes that he is a very great man. In his opinion 
little matters except that he should remain Prime Minister. 
Civilization would otherwise collapse. 

The death of Lord Kitchener emphasizes afresh the utter 
nakedness of the land, if administrators may only be sought on the 
Front Benches among those who have established Party claims 
by the number of speeches they have made for or against 
‘People’s Budgets.” No one has a single word to say for this 
grotesque system except the interested parties who owe their 
positions to methods not dissimilar to those which have occa- 
sionally enabled Tammany Hall to dominate and plunder New 
York City. 

At the time of writing our supreme War Council does not con- 
tain one single soldier or sailor, and the efforts of the politicians 
are bent on subordinating the Army and Navy to Five War 
Lords, as innocent of war as almost any five men you might meet 
in the streets. On the anniversary of Waterloo (June 18, 1916) 
they consisted of Mr. Asquith, Mr. Balfour, Mr. McKenna, Mr. 
Bonar Law, and Mr. Lloyd George, not one of whom owes his fame 
to competence in war, but exclusively to Parliamentary and plat- 
form aptitudes, which are no more use than “a sick headache” at 
a crisis like this. For many days Lord Kitchener’s succession has 
been hawked about, but never for a single second has it entered the 
heads of “ responsible statesmen ”’ to appoint the best man with a 
single eye to the victorious prosecution of the war. Such a sug- 
gestion would arouse derision in Downing Street, which is alone 
unconscious of its shortcomings. This is the unlearnt lesson. 
The war holds a back seat among our Front Bench Bourbons, 
who self-complacently survey their handiwork which has spread 
a trail of disaster from the Tigris to the Liffey. 


L. J. Maxse 


INDIA 
LORD KITCHENER AND INDIA 


THE secret of Lord Kitchener’s success was an inflexible will. He 
performed every task he set himself, and he got nearly everything 
he wanted. The one great disappointment of his life was the 
decision of the Government not to appoint him Viceroy of India 
in succession to Lord Minto. The Crown has a very large voice 
in the selection of Viceroys, and it was understood at the time 
that the late King Edward desired to send Lord Kitchener to 
India. Lord Kitchener thought that he would be chosen, and 
the matter went so far that some tentative steps were made in 
the direction of selecting a staff. Just when the question of Lord 
Minto’s successor was about to be officially considered by the 
Government, King Edward died. It was believed that King 
George was well aware of his late Majesty’s views, which he 
approved. He had become closely acquainted with the great 
soldier during his tour in India as Prince of Wales, and had 
conceived a deep regard for him. But a difficulty arose. Lord 
Morley had just completed, in conjunction with Lord Minto, his 
legislation for the enlargement of the constitutional liberties of 
India. It would fall to the lot of the new Viceroy to direct the 
working of the reforms in their still early stages, and they might 
require delicate handling. Lord Morley took the view that the 
appointment of a soldier might be misunderstood in India, and 
that neither precedent nor the then existing situation warranted 
so unusual a choice. His objections were admittedly weighty, 
and some of his colleagues shared them. India, it was said, was 
entering upon a new and more spacious era, and it was extremely 
desirable not to give the Government of India too military a 
tinge. Lord Morley pressed his opposition to the fullest lengths, 
and something like a minor crisis developed. At last some one 
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pointed out that a Viceroy had already resigned over Lord 
Kitchener, and that it would never do to have a Secretary of 
State resigning also. This view prevailed. Among other names 
considered had been that of Sir Charles Hardinge, in whom King 
Edward had reposed the fullest confidence, which was shared by 
his successor. The nomination of Sir Charles Hardinge composed 
all differences, and eventually he sailed for India as Lord Hardinge 
of Penshurst. 

Lord Kitchener went to Egypt instead, and was probably far 
happier there; but he never quite got over his disappointment. 
He was a man who, when he had once set his mind on anything, 
never relinquished its pursuit. Had he been spared, he would 
have been quite willing to go to India at ninety years of age sooner 
than abandon his cherished purpose. Up to the outbreak of war, 
his gaze still turned occasionally to the Himalayas; but when 
Lord Hardinge’s period of office expired he was engrossed by the 
war, and thoughts of India had temporarily become dim. 

Lord Kitchener spent seven years in India as Commander-in- 
Chief, from 1902 to 1909. India humanized him, and he developed 
there tastes which had hitherto been unsuspected, except by his 
closest intimates. He said when he arrived that he had never 
really known since boyhood what it was to possess a home, and 
he enjoyed entering into occupation of his two official residences, 
Snowdon at Simla, and the Commander-in-Chief’s spacious house 
within the walls of Fort William at Calcutta. He greatly enlarged 
Snowdon, and beautifted and adorned it out of all recognition ; 
and those who came after him complained that the place cost a 
great deal to maintain. He loved building and altering and 
improving houses, and was never happier than when he was 
discussing structural changes with architects and builders, or 
embellishments with artists and decorators. The doing of these 
things, the supervision of the alterations while they were being 
made, seemed to give him even more pleasure than their contem- 
plation afterwards. The same characteristics were revealed when 
he acquired Broome Park in Kent. In his later life his homes 
became his hobbies. At Simla, too, he developed that genuine 
passion for gardening which never afterwards forsook him, and 
when in the hills the early morning hours were generally spent 
by him in the garden. Onlookers sometimes thought they saw 
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a touch of pathos in this simple enthusiasm for his dwellings; for 
with it all he somehow conveyed the impression that he was a 
rather lonely man, and had no particular wish to be otherwise. 
Yet he had the gift of inspiring devotion among those immediately 
in contact with him. I have known many famous soldiers, but 
have never known one who was served by his staff with more 
faithfulness and affection. The rank and file of the Army, on 
the other hand, respected him, feared him, and swore by him; 
but they never loved him as they loved Lord Roberts. One of 
his most trusted lieutenants once said to me: “No one fully 
understands the British soldier who has not done a long spell 
with a regiment. The great defect of Kitchener’s early training 
was that he never really knew regimental life.” 

I think that in his early days in India Lord Kitchener formed 
no very high opinion of the Native Army; and this was partly 
due to his long residence in Egypt and the Sudan. Almost 
unconsciously he was apt to compare the Indian regiments with 
the Egyptian and Sudanese battalions he had himself fashioned 
out of very raw material; and he was inclined to be impatient 
with the differences he detected. His African troops were simpler 
and less complex men, and their religion sat rather lightly upon 
them. The Indian sepoy seemed to Lord Kitchener a somwhat 
pampered individual, and it took him some time to appreciate 
how deeply caste and religion and inexorable social customs 
entered into the peculiarities he noted. He chafed at the realiza- 
tion that there were tasks and duties which, though cheerfully 
undertaken by his Sudanese, could not be imposed upon the 
Indian troops. Yet time brought a clearer conception of the 
soldierly qualities of the Indian regiments, and in the later years 
of his command he showered benefits and reforms upon them 
which are gratefully remembered. 

His sweeping reorganization of the Army of India, British and 
Native, is writ in the records of the time, and I shall not examine 
it afresh in detail; nor shall I attempt to probe the merits of the 
painful controversy in which he became involved with Lord Curzon. 
People in England never understood the character of that dramatic 
dispute. They thought vaguely that it had something to do 
with Lord Kitchener’s reorganization of the Indian scheme of 
defence, but this was not the case. The military reforms he 
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instituted were supported by all, and he was given money without 
stint. The essence of the ultimate quarrel was that, rightly or 
wrongly, Lord Kitchener desired to absorb into the office of the 
Commander-in-Chief many powers and duties previously dis- 
charged by others. Lord Curzon contended, to put it very 
broadly, that the proposals were both impracticable and uncon- 
stitutional. The sequel is common knowledge. “K. will down 
them all,”’ said one of his friends to me when feeling was running 
high; and he did. Looking back, I can see that in this matter, 
as all through Lord Kitchener’s life, the spirit of Egypt was strong 
upon him. In Egypt he had grown accustomed to hold all the 
strings in his own hands, and the habit clung to him. After the 
myriads and the illimitable distances of Asia, Egypt always seemed 
to me a small and simple place, just a patch of silt and a shining 
river narrowly edged with green. You can adopt methods in Egypt 
which may not do elsewhere. But Lord Kitchener had a type of 
mind which did not readily alter. He had learned on the Nile to 
concentrate authority in himself (though in reality there was always 
the strong hand of Lord Cromer in the background). Precisely the 
same tendency was visible in the first year of the war, when he 
became Secretary of State. It was not ambition, as the superficial 
thought; it was rather a habit. In the Indian controversy I differed 
from him vehemently, chiefly on the constitutional point. When in 
after years he was good enough to expound to me the more intimate 
aspects of his side of the case, he said he did not expect to convert 
me; nor did he. But this is not the moment to dwell upon 
differences which were bitter enough. 

It is curious now to recall that when Lord Kitchener became 
Commander-in-Chief in India we were still very much obsessed 
by the thought of a possible Russian movement towards the 
confines of the Indian Empire. The construction of the Orenburg- 
Tashkent railway, which would enable troops entrained at Moscow 
to alight within ten days at a point within eighty miles of Herat, 
without changing carriages, seemed to the onlookers in India to 
be a sinister portent. When it became known that even during 
the Russo-Japanese War work on the railway was steadily con- 
tinued, alarm began to deepen into a tentative conviction. Then 
the Government of India heard that in spite of the drain of men 
to Manchuria, Russia had ordered reinforcements of 200,000 troops 
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to be sent to Central Asia. The explanation suggested was that 
the Russian Government knew that the war in Manchuria was 
going badly, and proposed to make a diversion towards India in 
the hope of distracting the rising tide of feeling at home, which 
culminated in the attempted revolution of 1905. Lord Kitchener 
fully believed the Central Asian story, and it led to his first 
proposal to concentrate the bulk of the Indian Army on the 
frontier. I had sent a private agent to Petrograd and Central 
Asia, and my agent fully confirmed the story. He even thought, 
I have no doubt quite sincerely, that he had ascertained the 
disposition of the bulk of the 200,000 men, and he insisted that 
they had arrived. When I afterwards had an opportunity of 
cross-examining my agent, I began to have doubts; but for a 
long time the affair remained rather a mystery. Sir Charles Dilke 
repeatedly denied the allegation in the House of Commons. 

In later years, when the relations between Great Britain and 
Russia had improved, I learned the truth from M. Polovsky, who 
had meanwhile become Russian Consul-General in India. It was 
an extraordinary example of the way misunderstandings can arise 
between two great Governments. M. Polovsky was civil adviser 
to the Governor-General of Russian Central Asia when Lord 
Kitchener arrived in India. He said that the Russian authorities 
were greatly disturbed by the reports which reached them of 
Lord Kitchener’s systematic personal inspection of the whole of 
the passes on the North-West Frontier soon after his arrival. 
Lord Kitchener’s real purpose, as he told me himself, was entirely 
innocent. He was responsible for the defence of India, and wanted 
to look at the routes by which India might be invaded, a perfectly 
natural desire. Russia grew still more restive when she heard 
exaggerated reports of the proposed concentration of troops at 
various points on the Indian frontier. Not much was known in 
Russia about Lord Kitchener, but his intentions were supposed 
to be ardently warlike. It was thought—so little did we know 
each other in those days!—that Great Britain would seize the 
opportunity of the Far Eastern war to strike at Russian Central 
Asia, with Lord Kitchener as her chief instrument. The Governor- 
General solemnly warned Petrograd, and asked for reinforcements. 
He did not ask for 200,000 men, but for additions which would 
bring the Central Asian garrison to that total. His request was 
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approved, purely as a protective measure, and the reinforcements 
were ordered to start. The British Intelligence Department got 
hold of the news in a perverted form, and told India that 200,000 
men were on their way. My agent, who had visited Merv, Bokhara, 
Samarkand, Tashkent and other places, and had sent an emissary 
along the whole Upper Oxus to the borders of the Pamirs, declared 
that he had seen the new Russian divisions. He must have used 
very powerful magnifying glasses. A few of the troops started, 
and some batteries and a battalion or two actually crossed the 
Caspian; but the position in Manchuria grew desperate, the 
orders were cancelled, the few reinforcements which had reached 
Turkestan were recalled, and after a time Russia forgot all about 
“the Kitchener menace.” I have often thought of writing a 
book entitled ““How Wars Begin,” and if I ever do that story 
in a fuller form will have a prominent place. Lord Kitchener 
afterwards modified his intention of massing more troops on the 
frontier, but he so redistributed them as to facilitate their 
mobilization and concentration at the danger-point. 

Lord Kitchener was not, as Russia then supposed, a man eager 
for war. His instincts were pacific, but he wished to be prepared ; 
and if war was thrust upon him, then he struck hard. Except 
for one or two small campaigns, there were no frontier expeditions 
while he was in India ; though this was largely due to the frontier 
policy of withdrawal and concentration inaugurated by Lord 
Curzon. At one time, when he was very much troubled about 
the raids of the Mahsud Waziris, the Ishmaelites of the frontier, 
Lord Kitchener sent me a characteristic message. “These 
Mahsuds,”’ he said, “are the curse of our borderland. I do not 
wish to attack them or anybody, but if they give us much more 
provocation I fear we shall have to. I want you to remember 
that I am not seeking any sort of frontier war, but if I go for 
these people I shall not spare them.” The Mahsuds seem to have 
got an inkling of what was in store for them, and they quieted 
down. 

The fact that the limited British sphere of influence in Persia, 
as defined in the Anglo-Russian Convention, was fixed on Lord 
Kitchener’s advice, has a special interest in view of the muddle 
in which we now find ourselves in Mesopotamia. It will be 
remembered that our allotted sphere is very small, and comprises 
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only Seistan and Persian Mekran. When Lord Kitchener was 
consulted, he said: “‘ Those are the only areas which I would 
undertake to hold and defend with the troops now at my disposal. 
The deserts beyond make the task of defence easy. But if you 
want to make me responsible for lands at the head of the Persian 
Gulf, then you must increase the strength of the Army of India.” 
Well knowing Lord Kitchener’s earlier views regarding commit- 
ments beyond the coast in the Persian Gulf, I silently marvelled 
at his apparent acquiescence in the Bagdad adventure last year. 
He had studied that particular question from the military point 
of view while in India. He knew the risks and dangers, and had 
expressed himself most clearly about them. Why, then, one 
asked oneself, was he a party to the Bagdad advance? The 
truth is, I believe, that he opposed the Bagdad advance, but 
suffered himself to be overruled. He never liked the Meso- 
potamian adventure, but other people’s confident optimism 
misled him as it misled everybody. I think he should have put 
his foot down, but we do not know the whole truth yet, and the 
Bagdad decision was made at a time when he was perhaps not 
very sure of his position. 

Lord Kitchener read few books, and I do not think he was 
deeply versed in the international politics of Europe. I saw him 
at Fort William shortly before he gave up the Indian Command, 
and he said to me: “I don’t wish to be idle when I leave here, 
and I doubt whether the Home Government will do anything for 
me. I am much interested in this Turkish revolution. I know 
the Turk well, and believe in him. I want to reorganize the 
Turkish Army and make it a first-class fighting force. Do you 
think the Home Government would object?” I replied that 
whether they objected or not, I was pretty sure that the other 
Powers would object if they saw the most famous living British 
soldier reorganizing the Turkish Army. I added that from what 
I had seen and heard in Constantinople, I doubted whether an 
Englishman would be welcome in such a capacity. He instantly 


- replied: “ Von der Goltz went there. Why can’t Igo?” As was 


his wont, he flatly declined to recognize the difficulties. When he 
had an object in view, difficulties did not exist for him. Presently 
he suggested that as an alternative he might go to Constantinople 
as Ambassador. I answered that the Constantinople Embassy 
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was not an easy post, and the Government would probably prefer 
a trained diplomatist. He rejoined: “ What you want in Con- 
stantinople is a man who understands the Turk. I understand 
him and can deal with him.” At length I said : “ Why don’t you 
return to England and join Lord Roberts in his National Service 
campaign ? It means more to us than Turkey. With you by 
his side, the two of you could sweep the country.” He looked 
at me in his enigmatical way, and with the slight growl he could 
assume at will, replied: ‘“ Why should I pull the chestnuts out 
of the fire for the Government?” Afterwards, if I remember 
aright, he’somewhat qualified this observation by saying that he 
had no taste for public agitation; that he preferred “doing a 
job” and disliked platform speaking; and that anyway he 
doubted whether anything would come of the National Service 
movement unless “the political people” took it up. I made 
some commonplace remark about patriotic duty and the heedless- 
ness of England, and he retorted, I think, that his patriotism had 
always consisted in “ serving the country by doing the job that 
lay nearest.’’ He seemed to have very little conception of the 
strength of his influence in England. Full understanding in that 
respect came later. Though I am by no means well informed 
on the point, I should be inclined to doubt whether he was a 
keen advocate of compulsion in the early stages of the war. Had 
he held strong views, his instinct would probably have led him 
to press them on the Government the moment he assumed office 
as Secretary of State for War. 

He talked of the Anarchist movement in India, which I was 
then investigating, and said he had never had the slightest doubt 
about the ability of Great Britain to maintain British rule. He 
thought we must always expect a certain amount of trouble from 
a limited number of disaffected people, and declared that he 
would face with complete equanimity even the widest and gravest 
form of disturbance, though he did not in the least believe that 
such a phase would come. Much that he said cannot be written 
here, but after strongly insisting that the bulk of the Indian 
peoples were either ardently or tacitly loyal, he spoke «f the 
academic military aspect of the question thus: “I have been 
studying Indian conditions for nearly seven years. Our great 
strength is our trunk railways. So long as we keep then open, 
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nothing matters ; and I can assure you that I have looked after 
that thoroughly.” I suggested possible outrages, and pointed 
out the large proportion of Indians in the railway services. He 
replied: “I believe that at present I may claim.to know as 
much about railways in war as any living soldier. All my 
campaigns have been fought with the aid of the locomotive. I 
do not care about outrages, for I know there is nothing so in- 
destructible as a railway. In the South African War the Boers 
had all the dynamite of the Rand at their disposal. We used to 
watch them retreating and blowing up the railway as they went, 
and next day my men would come along and build it again. 
There is very little dynamite in India.” From these convictions 
he never wavered. He took precautions, but he never worried 
about the future of British rule in India. 

Lord Kitchener had the bump of acquisitiveness very strongly 
developed, and many stories are told of his ardour as a collector. 
How far he became an authority on old china I do not know, but 
he had a wonderful collection of old arms, and he knew more 
about swords than any one I ever met. When he showed his 
swords one saw that he had the true collector’s passion. He 
said, I think, that old Persian blades had about forty different 
kinds of watermark in the steel, that the patterns were known, 
and that he had collected over twenty kinds, but had never been 
able to complete his collection, though he was constantly search- 
ing. Somewhere in Persia, he added, there were copies of an 
old book illustrating and describing the watermarks. He thought 
the great bazaar at Ispahan would be a likely place, and asked 
me to search there for swords and the book. Nothing daunted 
him when he saw a sword he wanted. To get it was like winning 
a battle. I went to stay with a General I knew, and on entering 
his bungalow looked round the empty walls and said: ‘‘ Where 
are all your swords?” He replied with a smile : “ The Chief was 
staying here yesterday, and asked the very same question. [ 
told him they were all locked up in boxes and stowed away in 
a godown until he was five hundred miles away. He took it in 
good part.” 

England never fully understood Lord Kitchener, and perhaps 
he*never fully understood his countrymen. They weaved in- 
numerable myths around this shy and solitary man, who revealed 
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himself to few. To them his figure loomed gigantic and mysterious 
through the sand-storms of African deserts and the mists of the 
Himalayas. In their hour of trial he came among them for a 
space, and then vanished for ever in the wild Northern seas. He 
was a good man to fight for or to fight against, and he found a 
worthy end. 
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